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WHAT WE DRINK AND EAT. 


Wuen farmers visit the markets to buy guano, 
they ask a certificate of its quality, because no- 
thing is more common than mixtures of substances 
under the name, but without the virtues, of the 
great Peruvian manure. Small fortunes have been 
made by successful imitations of guano. The 


artist who first produced the appearance of dia- | 


monds in paste, probably gained less money by the 


forgery than the man who first made common — 


ingredients take the colour, form, and smell of 
guano, obtained out of his imposition. All other 
substances have the fate of this common fructifier. 
Any article under the misfortune of having some- 
thing very like it of less value than itself, is certain 
of being mixed up with its inferior. The aristocracy 
of goods is no longer safe and recognised. This 
epidemic for mixing extends to all liquids—from 
brandy down to milk. Amongst the tippling com- 
munity, a foolish question is asked often—‘“ What 
will you drink 2’? Who could answer it? Any 
person might say what he wished to drink, but 
what he will drink, or get to drink, is quite a dif- 
ferent matter. Many hospitable hosts, proud of 
their cellars, ask their friends to drink wine with 
them at dinner, who have not a drop of wine to 
offer them, and who never had a bottle of wine 
under their rooftree. This bottle is cobwebbed, 
dusty, and has been in the cellar for twenty years. 
It was one of a lot bought at 42s. per dozen, and, 
with compound interest, has now cost 100s.; but 
that makes no difference to the wine. A lie can- 
not be made truth by being bottled up out of sight 
for twenty years, and wine has no prescriptive 
nght unattached to anything besides. 

The wine question has annoyed the members of 
the temperance societies ever since we remember 
them. They have produced many reasons, and 


some of them unsatisfactory, against the common, | 


daily use of wine, but they have overlooked the 
great fact that the fairies have been at the cradle 


| of all the wines commonly sold in Britain or Ire- 
land—or, literally, at the cellar—and have left a 
changling for an old port or a dry sherry. “Adesé¢- 
nuit . . vino, quoth Horace—and a difficulty existed 
in his day and villa in abstaining ; but no such diffi- 
culty exists here, and now. The great wine ques- 
tion has a stave knocked out of its bariel by the 
great wine merchants. The juice of logwood— 
an astringent, we suppose; and of junipers—na- 
tive fruit of first quality; the berries of rowan 
trees—boiled to protect consumers from witchcraft; 
and many similar infusions, are used in the produc- 
tion of “ good wine.” The mysteries of the trade 
are a multitude, and the uninitiated cannot solve 
them: but the great wine question is mythical. 
No real question could ever have existed in this 
country on the subject; for we have pure wine in 
very limited quantities—if we have any: and the 
effort to impede the temperance reformers with a 
pretended juice of the grape, was only one of those 
clever devices that occur sometimes to disputants. 
Even our native drinks are not sold in a genuine 
and pure state. Some of them invite dilution by 
their original strength. They require to be diluted 
for use by the hardest stomachs. In these cases, 
details may vary. One dealer may consider con- 
scientiously that the Excise permits rather strong 
applications to his customers, and may adroitly 
mend the character of the dose. A retailer, with 
these benevolent intentions, deserves to be paid for 
entertaining them. The public cannot have good 
things for nothing, and even the philantbropical 
behind a bar expect to be rewarded. 
We remember a very good story on the point. 
A taverner of the United States was discussing the 
demerits of the Maine liquor law, which some 
excellent persons struggled to introduce into his 
State. He opposed it, as a measure calculated to 
| obstruct the great social reform on which he bad 


| bent his heart. He had for some time—so he 
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3 6 THE SPIRIT AND TEA LRADE. 


said—mixed his spirits very carefully, always in- 
creasing the dose pure agu@ by small quantities, 
but putting a drop more to the gallon in one 
month than last, and he expected gradually to 
win over the community to perfect sobriety, until 
the zealots arose, and put out of order all his little 
schemes. 

This was a licensed victualler of the philanthro- 
pic sect, endowed with acquisitiveness large, and 
benevolence lumpish. Therefore he used water with 
zeal himself, combined with discretion, and needed 
no other dealers in the limpid liquid for his district, 
parish, townland, or whatever else was the name 
of the region over the sherry-cobblers of which 
presided this squire. 

When Dr. Normandy was under examination 
before the committee of the House of Commons on 
the cooking of gin, exactly two years ago on the 
20th of the present month—and we beg forgive- 
ness because we have mentioned such a low com- 
pound of diabolisms as gin—Dr. Normandy said 
diabolical ; none of our readers ever tasted gin, and 
we never did—never ; but when that gentleman, 
on the aforesaid day, was being examined on gin, he 
said that many of the customers in London “ come 
to the bar, drink a glass of gin, and go”—and we 
have been at the trouble to write this conglomera- 
tion of a sentence merely to trace, for the benefit 
of future “ Notes and Queries” the origin of the 
slang phrase—“ a go of gin ;” for it began clearly 
with Dr. Normandy, on the 20th of July, 1855, 
when he also stated that an intoxicating power 
had to be mixed with the water put into spirits 
with the view of keeping up their strength. For 
this purpose grains of paradise—and the botanist, 
if alive still, who gave them that name should be 
pilloried—along with cocculus indicus, which we 
trust is not another name for them, are used. So 
also is oil of vitriol—and that we know to be a 
tough affair for any stomach—and oil of almonds, 
more commouly known as prussic acid—and many 
other poisons are employed to flavour water. We 
were repeatedly tempted long since almost to buy 
a “‘go’’ of pine apple rum, but thanks to Dr. 
Normandy, notwithstanding its pretty name, we 
have no trouble with a ticklish conscience on the 
subject now; for this pine apple hypocrisy is made 
from rotten cheese, sulphuric acid—again the 
vitriol—and bichromate of potash—an extract of 
the alge, the sea tangles, and weeds. Having a 
strong dread of vitriol under any of its names—we 
look upon pine apple rum as we should do upon 
a cobra capella, or a scorpion, or a rattle snake or 
a “go” of Styx. 

The brewers were acquitted of fraud in their 
trade by Dr. Normandy, but the licensed victuallers 
were heavily taken down on malt liquor. Thus 
quassia often occupies the place of hops, being a 
cheap bitter. Strychnine was said to be used, but 
of course that was false, and would have been too 
bad. That cocculus indicus again is necessary for 
the trade, and is direct poison ; and it is only nux 
vomica, you know, and not strychnine, that some 





people employ. There is a difference, of course 
the sort of difference existing between butter and 
milk, or flour and grain—and all such other simj- 
larities in nature, but not in shape. Foote’, 
sugar comes also into play. Who is Foote? 
Where does he dwell? What is he? Certain). 
he is neither a planter nor a refiner, nor in any way 
concerned in the manufacture of what our children 
know as sugar. Foote’s sugar is unknown jp 
Mincing-lane, so far as we hear—is never quoted 
now—and we don’t believe that any grocer ever 
acknowledges to the possession of a single 

of it. It is the sediment of sugar shipped in g 
peculiar state, very brown indeed—but by no means 
the worst ingredient of bad beer. The fact is, 
that Foote is no man at all, but a descriptive 
adjective. Next there is liquor ammonia, and 
sulphuric acid, of course. It—the acid—is in 
everything people drink by “ goes” or out of pewter 
0ts. 

' One lady wants essence of jargonelle—a very 
agreeable perfume, very genteel, too, under that 
name; but it is hydrated oxyde of amyle, or fusel oil, 
in reality, and has nothing more to do with jargo- 
nelle pears than the vine with two-thirds of the 
wine, which unfortunate people, biting their lips 
as they know what’s being done to them, are com- 
pelled to swallow. 

They retreat to the drawing-room, and should 
be safe with the cup that cheers but not inebriates, 
and among ladies—but this is a blunder, an utter 
mistake. This tea is all a myth again. It may 
be sloe leaves, but not very likely. It may be 
old leaves from the early breakfast coffee-houses, 
re-dried and re-produced. It may be some kind 
of leaves from China, which nobody knows any- 
thing of, except that they are cheaper and more 
common than genuine tea, It may be lye tea, one 
half of which consists of an earthy matter ground 
together by the villains under the command of 
Yeh; and it goes all to powder when exposed to 
hot water. We have seen quantities of that 
black powder at the bottom of teacups lately, and 
the grocer said it was all owing to the peculiar 
fineness of the tea, whereas it all originated ina 
lie—that is to say, it was lye tea—black earth, 
burned bricks, diamond dust, emery filings, free- 
stone, granite, old red sandstone, an oolite ip 
powder, or a piece of trap—trap—unquestionably 
trap, at four and eightpence per lb. And the 
Government charged one shilling and sixpence, 
with five per cent duty! And the grocers—the 
wholesale, —but we cannot be trusted with their 
fate. It would be unjust to them or the China 
men to commit them to the outraged prejudices 
of a tea drinker, who has been taking oolites ever 
so long into his stomach for orange Pekoe, and 
trap—trap-rocks instead of Twankay. 

The evidence given to the House of Commons 
two years since, is that Prussian blue, turmerie, 
and sulphate of lime are the ingredients of what 
we are pleased to consider “green tea.” These 
items, perhaps, are not so bad as others found in 
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some parcels of black tea, which were composed of 
black lead in large proportions. That was bad, 
and black enough, bat, upon a closer examination, 
the presumed tea was found to contain fifteen per 
cent. of dust, or sand. It is a hard case that these 
Chinese mixers, not contented with giving us paints 
and poisons, insist upon adding to the bad bargain 
aiso of their own sand. Their sand cannot “ cheer” 
us when weary, remove a headache, or do anything 
better than some hidden mischief in the region of 
the stomach, known only to medical men—some- 
thing very terrible, we fear. The only hope— 
indeed the only safety—we enjoy in this matter of 
sand, is that it may be hard, very hard, hard as 
rock, and indissoluble. 

We are assured by dealers in, and writers upon, 
tea and “ the trade,’’ that the Chinese do not wish 
to mix their staple article, for they are proud of 
its quality ; but they are compelled to meet the 
diseased taste of buyers. If this be the only cause 
for the Prussian blue and the turmeric, it can be 
no reason for the bricks, the clay, the dirt, the 
dust, the granite in powder, the oolites, the traps ; 
nobody’s taste in Britain or Ireland is depraved or 
diseased enough for them ; and so the Chinese and 
their teas, like the licensed victuallers and their 
liquors, need to be put under inspection. 

Sugar is an article of large consumption, and is 
not extensively mixed with pretences or substi- 
tutes. A little potato starch, and some other 
vegetable substances, with a portion of the sulphate 
of lime left in half-refined goods “ by a blunder,” 
form the foreign substances met usually in sugars. 

Confections are given to children from kind 
motives, but they suffer—both the confections and 
the children suffer—from the articles often used 
in preparing the former. Buyers, we presume, do 
not generally grudge the price of “ carraways,” and 
yet Dr. Thomson says, and even swears, that he 
has found more than twenty-five per cent. of terra 
alba in some specimens. This frightful “terra 
alba” —this something passing under a very general 
name—was only plaster of Paris! but that is a 
rather injurious article of digestion to the young, 
is cheaper than sugar, and can be detected easily ; 
yet Dr. Thomson found it in considerable quan- 
tities amongst mints and sweetmeats. 

Jams, marmalades, and all preserves, with few 
exceptions, contain a small quantity of copper— 
which is poisonous in large quantities; but as 
Copper is rather dearer than these commodities, it 
gets into them during manufacture from the cop- 
per vessels in which they are generally prepared, 
both in domestic efforts at preserving, and in large 
manufactories. Means are proposed, and have 
been proposed for ages, to neutralise this result of 
boiling fruits in copper vessels ; but they have 
never been successful in unskilful hands, and 
Consumers are minutely poisoned. 

Preserves are mixed in another fashion with 
different materials to make them pretences. Thus, 
beet-root and parsnips, but especially turnips— 

8 nearer to tasteless—make capital marmalade. 





CONFECTIONS, PRESERVES, BREAD, AND WATER. $87 


| Consumers do not know that they are raising the 


price of the necessaries of existence upon cows ; 
but these animals never complain. We may also 
say that no reason exists for supposing that these 
mixtures are pernicious. O, si sic omnia! but there 
is no si sic as regardeth omaia—and very necessary 
things, too. 

Even bread—the loaves that we pay for so 
handsomely, are not always, and all, made of flour 
only. Alum, of course, is requisite to whiten, and 
then we have all sorts of breadstuffs mingling with 
the more aristocratic flour of wheat—and perhaps 
not disadvantageously, in every instance — to 
cheapen the productions. Yet, it is likely that 
the public would prefer to take their potatoes, 
for example, in the vulgar state, rather than 
made up as bread; while they would altogether 
excuse the absence of deleterious matters. 

We may, as affairs stand, bake bread in house- 
hold ovens; and then the consumer has only to 
keep an eye upon the flours. We may even buy 
a domestic corn-mill, and grind wheat as the useful 
amusement of winter evenings in parlours; and 
then the eaters would only require to provide for 
the quality of the wheat. These alternatives are, 
however, only retrogressions, necessary from the 
absence of honest dealings, which every person 
should expect who buys an article at a fair price. 
The system of selling under false names should be 
smothered in an Act of Parliament; for the majo- 
rity of families cannot prosecute their proper busi- 
ness and the baking and grinding: trades, at the 
same time, with advantage. 

The water used in kneading bread, in large 
manufactories, was found, according to the evidence 
produced before the House of Commons, to be 
detrimental. In some instances, it was found to 
be mixed with sewage liquid. In others, less or 
more objectionable contamination had occurred. 
In London, the common water supplied by the com- 
panies may be generally used—and it is not always 
good, although those who employ it may be unable 
to obtain a better or a purer article. They cannot, 
like the people of Glasgow, turn a Highland lake 
some thirty miles or more down upon their city. 
They have not adopted even the gravitation princi- 
ple, which might supply them with abundance of 
clear, filtered water, pure and sweet from the hills 
of Surrey. They suffer under a load of six or 
seven water companies, sufficient to contaminate 
the water of a kingdom. One of these companies 
has shares of one hundred pounds worth from ten 
to twelve thousand pounds ; and is yet perpetually 
squabbling with its customers respecting the means 
of laying dust on streets in warm days. The 
supply of water to nearly all large cities is inade- 
quate in quality and quantity, although no other 
necessary of existence has been more diffusely sup- 
plied to this country. Everybody will agree with 
Mrs. Brodrip—unless, of course, the aristocracy 
of water, who may have New River shares, or 
some other interest in the trade—when she wrote :* 

= * “ Wayside Fancies.” 
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Oh, God! that gavest mountain rills, 
That trickle pare and clear, 
Through moss, and rush ; and gurgling brooks 
That spring up everywhere ; 
Not thine the gift of fetid streams 
That poison as they flow, 
And bear on their polluted course 
Disease, and death, and woe. 

But water, we fancy, does not come within the 
list of manufactured drinks or food, and the 
changes in its elements, caused by negligence or 
selfishness, may require to be obviated by a special 
class of measures. 

The luxuries of life are cheapened to a great 
extent by mixtures of an objectionable character. 
Cigars are generally made from tobacco, but hay 
and brown paper are sometimes used; and cigars 
from hay are preferable to any others. Even 
tobacco is, on the whole, in a commendable state. 
The manufacturers content themselves with salts, 
sugars, and water; while, except for the sake of 
the revenue, the two latter substances are im- 
provements. Snuff, we regret to observe, is ina 
very dangerous condition. Between chromate of 
lead, chloride of sodium—that is to say, salts, 
alkalines, and earthy carbonates, lime, and earthy 
phosphates, red ochre and yellow ochre, with 
aniber—the snuffers are in a bad predicament. 
Not satisfied with putting lead instead of tobacco 
into the buyers’ systems, the manufacturers add 
iron, oxide of iron, so that a snuffer may become 
cast metal before he quite understands himself to 
be in process of transmutation. Lest he should 
escape that doom, the grinders of snuff put in 
silica to account for the flinty hearts of spuff 
takers, and glass, pounded glass, to cut up their 
nostrils entirely, and powdered orris-root ; and 
this must be something very bad, although we do 
not know, but merely suppose it to be terrible as 
the last, and naturally the worst, of an execrable 
list. 

Cayenne powder, pickles, sauces, and all similar 
condiments have been poisoned rather to suit the 
public taste than for any profit made to the ope- 
rators by the process; but the purchasers swallow 
large quantities of copper, in order to have their 
favourite pickles coloured with an unnatural green, 
Some improvements have been effected in the 
preparation of these articles, as of other mixtures, 
by the exposures which have been circulated 
widely, and have acted like warnings; but no 
doubt exists that pickles in purity are still com- 
paratively rare, and that cayenne powder, and 
currie powders, are, to a considerable extent, chro- 
mate of lead, which is an active poison. 

After men or women, by the aid of all these 
processes and putrefactions, become ill; or, chil- 
dren get sick from the use of half-poisoned lolly- 
pops; a doctor is called. As a general rule, 
medical men wish to save their patients—there 
can be no doubt upon that point. They are, 
however, cast out of their reckoning by the 
character of the drugs in the market. Drugs are 
mixed with cheaper ingredients before importation 








TOBACCO, SNUFF, AND DRUGS. 


and after importation: in the mill of the grinder 

the cellars of the wholesale dealers, and the shop 
of the retailer. The processes are refinements of 
cruelty, because they must be known to the 
persons implicated, and cupidity is the reason for 
the deception, Nobody who can pay anything 
for drugs grudges any price. In no other de. 
partment of trade is a good and pure article more 
necessary, and a fair, or even a high price, more 
easily obtained. And yet ample evidence has 
been afforded to the House of Commons that a 
medical man cannot even prescribe opium, a most 
important, if not, in a majority of cases, the most 
important drug, with any certainty that it will be 
supplied in a state of purity. If the mixture 
were so regular and systematic that an idea could 
be formed, when the prescription was in prepara. 
tion, of the dilution in strength that had occurred, 
the dose could be increased to meet the case; but 
if by some accident the retailer had a pure parcel 
on hand, the patient in that case would very pro- 
bably be killed by common honesty. Dr. Thomson, 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital, said that the mixture of 
drugs was a common evil, and an enormous evil; 
but he had no hope of overcoming it, except by 
medical inspectors. The public were helpless, 
and he might have added hopeless, for he said 
that in 1838 the subject was taken up with vigour; 
say nineteen years since, but no good came out of 
this vigour, and the Government are determined 
to complete the twentieth year before they move in 
the matter. Next year Parliament will be engaged 
with the Reform Bill, and of course incapable of 
attending to anything of so small importance as 
what we drink and eat, and the medicine that we 
are compelled to swallow when ill. The subject 
will thus have attained its majority since the date 
when Dr. Thomson described it professionally as 
vigorous, before we have a chance of these great 
grievances, unless by energetic action during the 
the present month, being in any manner rectified. 

The corruption of drugs generally occurs at the 
drug grinders, and always, unless when the grinders 
are dishonest, with the consent, or rather, by the 
order of the wholesale dealers. A quantity of 
drugs are sent to the grinder, with instructions to 
return equal weight; and as the articles lose in 
grinding, he cannot comply with the instructions, 
except by the introduction of foreign substances. 
After the dealers have shown thus the way of 
cheating the public to the grinders, some of the: 
latter occasionally cheat their immediate customers, 
and act in the manner imputed of old time to corn 
millers. 

Carelessness has sometimes as much to do with 
these matters as cupidity, and is equally dangerous. 
Dr. Thomson says he once required the “tincture 
of sesquichloride of iron,” for St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital; this medicine ought to contain t 
grains in the ounce of “sesquioxide of iron. 
The specimen furnished to Dr. Thomson contained 
only twenty-five grains. He returned it on 


account of the deficiency, and received another 








specimen containing thirty-five grains. He was 
to return it also; because, while the 
composition with twenty-five grains of sesquioxide 
of iron would not have produced the required 
results, that with thirty-five grains would have 
uced more than were wanted. ‘The first 
would have been inefficient, the second super- 
efficient, and both bad—both dangerous. 

Calamine was a medicine once in common use, 
for surgical purposes, and one pound of calamine 
supplied to Dr. Thomson was “a prepartion of sul- 

te of baryta, chalk, and ochre,” neither of 
whieh has any business whatever in calamine, for 
it appears to be carbonate of zinc. This specimen 
contained no single trace of zinc, and therefore, 
could have been of no use for those purposes in 
the preparation of which zinc may be valuable. 
Calamine by name may be anything whatever by 
nature. One specimen comprised 63 per cent. of 
oxide of zinc, and another contained 57.76 of the 
sawe oxide. If that oxide have any influence 
whatever, bad, good, or indifferent, the two speci- 
mens could not both have been properly prescribed 
for medical purposes under one name. 

No difficulty exists in the adjustment of this 
subject, and honest traders would rejoice to see it 
settled. Parliament should-at once create the 
machinery necessary for the prosecution of persons 
making or selling articles under false names. The 
mixture of matters to be drunk, or to be eaten, 
with alien substances, or even with allied sub- 
stances of a cheaper nature, should be suppressed, 
and if a general law is too heavy during the sum- 
mer months for our legislators, at least some pro- 
vision should be made for the sick, that medicine 








may be supplied in its native and pure state. 
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We do not appreciate the reasons for advan- 
cing some measures and delaying others, in the 
present session, on account of the labour requisite 
in the one, or the importance attached to the 
other. The Jewish nation are a very respectable 
class of persons in our estimation, but a sharp 
enactment against the frauds in necessaries of ex- 
istence might even have been more valuable to the 
people of London than the animation of their sus- 
pended member, although both might have been 
accomplished. The public have been indebted 
ere now to the Reformers of Birmingham for 
practical suggestions, and perseverance in their 
realisation. An association in that great town 
have already done good service in circulating infor- 
mation on this topic, and if they could oblige the 
public still farther by urging the propriety of im- 
mediate action concerning it upon their town and 
county members, who possess very considerable 
influence among the two great parties in the 
State, although Sir George Grey is not easily 
pressed into work, yet it might be possible to per- 
suade him that a measure could be matured, even 
at this late date, to secure pure medicine for those 
who have been gradually dragged into sickness by 
the previous processes of trade; and very pro- 
bably a few lives might be extended, that will, on 
the other hand, be shortened by the delay of this 
provision,—for the medical witnesses examined by 
the committee of the Commons honestly told them 
that their evidence had previously secured nothing 
better than extended information 6n the means of 
mixing drugs to those who sought the profits of the 
crime; and no good reasons can be found for de- 
laying enactments necessary to extend life. 








SKETCHES OF JERSEY. 
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II. 


THE DAISY OF GROUVILLE. 


“Wet, how are you this morning?” was the 
salutation of my tale-relating friend, as, the follow- 
i day, he entered the room, and placed himself 

ide me. 

“I am quite well,” I replied; “and quite 
ready to listen to the story you promised me.” 

“Now, that is really too bad,” he said. ‘ Be- 
fore I have had time to breathe—before you have | 
tven asked me how'I am, or ascertained whether I 
am suffering from headache or dyspepsia (conse- 
quence of oyster-soup, &c.), you put me on duty, 

me in the ranks, and command me to ‘ fire 

Sway’ at the story! I’ve a great mind to turn 
rebellious, and refuse,” 

“ Take care!” I answered, “or I shall place you 
under arrest—order a court-martial, and send you 
to—Coventry.” | | 








« But, I am really not in astory-telling mood,” 
he said. “I cannot feel in the least melancholy 
or sentimental ; and, as I told you, ‘ The Daisy of 
Grouville’ is a very melancholy tale. I came this 
morning to ask you to drive with me to Mount 
Orgueil Castle, the scene of a part of the tale; if 
you consent, the spirit of—what shall I call it P— 
narration will come to me, and you shall hear this 
story under the very rocks which are described in 
it. But I am very much afraid you will expect 
too much after all this talking.” 

“T don’t expect anything,” I said, “except a 
pretty tale; and I shall be delighted to take the 
drive, as it will afford me an opportunity of 
seeing the country; apd you will be a protec- 
tion against another maniac attack, should we be 
unfortunate enough to meet a second Le Clerc.” 
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“Do you call it wnfortunate?” he asked. 

‘* Now, I should have considered the rencontre a 

very happy one, inasmuch as it had put me in 
session of a very interesting legend.” 

“Umph!” I replied, “legends are very pretty 
things in their way, but scarcely worth the chance 
of a ‘grip’ from a madman, and a broken neck by 
way of denouement. If I ‘had not managed to 
get away from that old fellow, he would, in his 
facetiousness, have tumbled me over the precipice ! 
However, here we are, wasting all this fine day 
in talking; so, you go now and order the car- 
riage, and I will put on my bonnet while you are 
gone.” 

“Pot on your bonnet!” he replied smiling. 
“What an assumption of simplicity there is in 
that feminine term—‘ put on my bonnet’! As if 
you had not a hundred other little things for- 
sooth, to put on—cuffs, collars, little bows, petti- 
coats -——” 

“ Hush !”’ T exclaimed ; “ you ought not io talk 
about petticoats—you, a bachelor! what can you 
know about petticoats? But do go and get the 
carriage ; and I will don the manifold articles of 
dress you seem to fancy we wear, and be ready by 
the time you return.” 

In about a quarter of an hour, the carriage 
stood at the door. I jumped in and off we 
drove. 

“We will first go along the coast of the St. 
Clement’s Bay; thence to Grouville and Prince’s 
Tower,” my companion said; “ this will lengthen 
our drive considerably; but the scenery is so 
pretty, I don’t think you will object to the exten- 
sion.” 

“On the contrary, I shall be glad of it.” 

We drove through the town again, and then came 
in sight of the St. Clement’s Bay. 

I thought it even more beautiful than that 
which I had seen in my previous drive. 

‘It was low water, and I noticed those dreadful 
rocks—their sharp, pointed summits, just appearing 
above the tide—which are said to form the natural 
defence of Jersey, on that side of the island, at 
least. 

These rocks thickly interspersed the bay. Some 
did not appear larger than the pointed trunk of a 
good sized tree ; while others seemed to attain the 
size of miniature islands, 

There they were like watch-dogs, guarding the 
island from every inimical sail. 

“What a dreadful navigation !’’ I exclaimed. 
“Surely large ships do not attempt to enter or 
anchor here ?” 

“Certainly not; why should they—when they 
have that splendid harbour and the St. Aubin’s 
Bay ?” 

“Now,” I said, “I know you are saying to 
yourself, ‘No one but a woman could have suggested 
such an absurdity.’ Come, confess; was not that 
your thought ?” 

“It would be ungallant to plead guilty to such 
an idea, even if I entertained it. But you see we 
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have now turned from the coast and taken an in- 
land road. Look to the left, do you see that high 
tower ?” 

"Fes." 

“Tt is called Princess Tower. Beyond it lies 
the Queen’s Farm—a small property belonging to 
her Majesty, which, possibly, she never heard of 
before her visit to the island some few years 
since.” 

“T suppose,” I remarked, “that was a grand 
event.” 

“Tt was indeed. The sight ofa real live Queen 
and Prince was an incident of startling interest to 
the Jersey peasantry, although I think a great 
many of them were disappointed at seeing a mere 
lady and gentleman; they expected the Queen in 
scarlet satin and ermine—the crown on her head, 
the sceptre in her hand; while, I believe, they 
pictured Prince Albert in a kind of conjuror’s 
gown—purple velvet, covered with gold stars, 
See! there is Grouville church ; and that is the 
cottage where Marguerite, the heroine of the com- 
ing story, lived.” 

I looked. There was nothing very ‘promising 
in its outer aspect. It was simply a white- 
washed cottage, as glaring and commonplace as 
whitewashed cottages always are. I felt myself, 
however, in duty bound to look, and try to see 
something to admire (even in the whitewash) for 
the sake of Marguerite. 

We passed Grouville, and drove on to Gorey, a 
small fishing town on the western side of the 
island. It possesses a harbour, and two or three 
public-houses—“ hotels,’ or inns,” they may have 
the audacity to call themselves. Notwithstanding 
these advantages, it is an insignificant place, little 
worthy of notice. As to its castle, the site of 
that is beautiful indeed. Situated ona rock over- 
hanging the sea, it frowns defiance at all enemies. 
Cannon bristle round this castle, and on its 
summit—cannon, which would bellow forth their 
voice of warning, did any, unbidden and unwel- 
come, seek to force an entrance there. 

‘‘We will leave the carriage, and walk on; 
or, if you are willing to spend the day here, we will 
send it back to the village, and order it to come 
for us again to-night.” 

“ As you like,” I replied; “but how do you 
propose to dine? I am very matter-of-fact, and 
cannot live on the poetry of ascene; besides, if I 
could, you, I know, could not. It is a very 
melancholy circumstance, that people must eat and 
drink ; no matter how romantic they mean to be, 
they must attend to the vulgar consideration of 
dinner; 80, again I ask’ you where shall we 
dine ?” 

“Let me first dismiss the carriage ; and then I 
will show you,” he said. 

“ Now,” as in a few moments he again joined 
me, “now, this way.” 

We walked on. Then my companion stopped. 

“Look!” he said, “is not the castle beautiful 
from this aspect ?” 
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Idid look ; and then answered heartily, “ Yes.” 
There it was before me, with its great sullen 
ing walls, a sloping ascent of the softest grass 
reaching to its foundation. On this ascent some 
were grazing, looking so mild and peaceful, 
a contrast to the frowning fortress above thenm— 
fitting types of peace and war, I thought. And 
then my mind went wandering on—as it always 
will—into the visionary realms of thought. I 
pictured that castle in a state of siege—the battle- 
ments manned by the brave soldiers; the pent-up 
animal at bay! the human stag, hunted by his 
fellow man! Fancy led me into the interior. I 
saw the daily decreasing supply of provisions ; 
the wistful faces round; the anxious, yet deter- 
mined brow, which said, “ Here we can either live 
or die.” 

“Why, how silent you have become!” ex- 
claimed my companion. ‘I want to show you 
where we can dine.” 

“I don’t want any dinner—at least, not yet,’’ I 
added, for common sense came to my aid, and led 
me down from the clouds. ‘ Nevertheless, as I 
see you mean to take me through that arch, which 
looks inviting, I will go.” 

We passed through the arch, which was nothing 
more nor less than the castle gate. Inside that 
was the cottage, where I discovered we were to 
dine. An apology for a garden stood before the 
cottage ; then came a wall (the castle wall), and 
outside that again was the sea, dashing against the 
rocks on which the castle stood. 

“Will you go and order dinner, or shall I?” 
atked my friend. 

“Oh, you by all means,” I replied. ‘I don’t 
care what I have ; let it be something which we can 
eat quickly, and then be out again.” 

“Very well. The unfailing English dish of 
cutlets or steak will do I suppose.” 

“Oh, yes—anything; only make haste, for I 
want to see the inside of the castle. Can we go 
over it ?”” 

“Yes. It is nothing very wonderful though ; 
but no doubt you will people each vaulted and 
stony corridor with phantom forms of your own 
creating, and so make it interesting.” 

“Indeed, I shall do nothing of the kind,” I 
replied. “Tam looking forward all this time to 
‘the Daisy of Grouville.? Why cannot we sit 
down here on this shady ledge of rock, and begin ? 
Surely that murmuring sea beneath, and the bright 
blue sky above, are enough to excite your imagi- 
nation.’ 

My companion took the seat I indicated, and I 
~ that a shade of sadness was stealing over 


“I never can think of this tale without feeling 
sorrowful,” he said. ‘But I must not make you 
gloomy, or you will vote me a dull companion. 
Why! what will you do with your hands during 
he progress of ‘the story? for you have no 


sewing here!” and he glanced at me with malici- 
ous glee, 





“ Bat I have my sewing,” I replied, as I tri- 
umphantly drew it from my pocket; “so now 
begin. ‘This time I shall not be disappointed by 
the ringing of that eternal dinner bell.” 

‘I would not trust to my memory,” he said, as 
he drew a manuscript from his pocket. ‘“ I have 
it written down here, for the story is too long to 
remember accurately.” He leant against the 
wall as he spoke, and began to read as follows :— 

Marguerite Le Genre, the heroine of the present 
tale, was one of the most lovely girls I ever saw. 
Dark in complexion, with the richest colour 
mantling in her cheek; hair of that purple black- 
ness which is rarely seen, and eyes of the deepest 
hue, swimming in their own liquid light! Then 
her mouth—aye, that was a thing to dream about ! 
An ever-varying expression played round the coral 
lips—a look of mirth it might be, or a gleam of 
thought (for the mouth can express thought as 
well as the eyes), which curled and parted 
those lips, and showed the pearly teeth within. 

She was of French extraction—from Granville ; 
hence her beauty, for all the Granvillaise are said 
to be beautiful. Her parents, poor but honest 
people, had come to Jersey (lured by the words of 
those who wished them there), to try and make a 
livelihood. It was a difficult matter, but they 
succeeded ; that is to say, they lived from hand to 
mouth, made but little, and lived on that little. 
Madame Le Genre took in washing— Monsieur 
went out as a gardener. : 

They brought up Marguerite excellently ; and, 
instead of teaching her embroidery, crochet, and 
other useless employments, they made her take the 
household work on her. Even when she wés but 
a mere child, I can remember seeing her scrub the 
floor of their little kitchen, and perform other acts 
of domestic utility. In process of time she was 
exalted to the washing tub; for the good old 
mother looked on the washing tub with venera- 
tion, as the most productive source of the family 
labour, and so guarded it sacredly from profane 
fingers. Marguerite’s, however, were not profane 
—she had been carefully introduced into all the 
mysteries of “ soaping-in,” ‘ rubbing,” “ rinsing,” 
ete.; and, at the age of eighteen, was pronounced, 
by the indisputable word of her mother, to be 
perfect in her art. 

* Allons, Marguerite,” she would say, “ il faut 
finir tout cela, et cela, et cela!” and she would 
indicate certain difficulties and works of labour, in 
the way of fine collars, crimped frills, ete., and 
Marguerite, nothing daunted, would set about 
it, singing all the time some bright Freneh air. 

The fortunes of the Le Genre family were 
looking up. A girl was hired on washing days to 
do the household work, for Marguerite was too 
busy to attend to that now. Madame was saving 
money! She hada little hoard put carefully away 
in the foot of an old stocking—her bank. From 
time to time she added a silver piece or two to the 
hoard; but lately, instead of adding to, she had 
taken from, this store; taken from it several of 
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the silver pieces, and bought with them several 
articles of feminine attire for Marguerite— 
for Madame was very proud of her beautiful 
child. 

I met erite in her finery one Sunday : 
looking so pleased and happy as she curtseyed to 
me, and gave me the “bon jour.” But, to my 
taste, she did not look half so lovely then as when 
she stood at her washing tub. Her arms, so exqui- 
sitely moulded, bared to the shoulders, her petti- 
coat pinned up round her, showing the neatest 
little foot and ancle in the world, although the 
former was encased in the frightful sabot. 

But there was a great change in store for the 
Le Genre family : a change they did not dream of. 

A cousin of Marguerite’s, who lived at Gran- 
ville, had decided on taking to her a spouse, and 
nothing would satisfy her but Marguerite’s appear- 
ance at the wedding. 

“You would like to go, mon enfant ?’ asked 

adame of her beautiful child. 

“ Je l’aimerais, beaucoup,—but could la Mére 
spare Marguerite ?” and she kissed her mother 
(the cunning child) to coax her. 

“Oui,—la Mére would spare Marguerite,” and 
Marguerite kissed her again, this time to thank 
her. 

Now she could think of nothing but the Gran- 
ville expedition. She renewed her wardrobe in 
preparation for the wedding; that is to say, she 
made herself a new cap, and a pair of sleeves. 
Then, having packed all her treasures in her mo- 
ther’s old paper-covered trunk, she, one fine sunny 
morning, hailed the omnibus as it passed her door, 
had her trunk placed on the roof, jumped in _her- 
self, and started for St. Helier’s to catch the Rose 
steamer for Granville. 

“Au revoir, ma mére;” and her beautiful eyes 
filled with tears. ‘Au revoir!’ but the omnibus 
had turned a corner, and the “au reyoir"’ did not 
reach her mother’s ears. 

The omnibus was not the only thing that turned 
a corner that day. We all have a corner in our 
path through life ; not one but a great many of them. 
Marguerite had now turned one of hers. She 
had turned the corner of her maiden life. She 
went away as Marguerite Le Genre; a month later 
she came back Marguerite Le Renier. 

It was not likely that such a beautiful girl would 
go away single, and come back single, and live and 
die single. No; such a lovely wife as that, and 
one so good withal, was not often to be met with ; 
and thus thought Baptiste Le Renier ; so, having 
fallen in love with her at first sight, he very wisely 
determined, as the sequel of that falling in love, to 
marry her. 

He could not, of course, do so without asking her 
parents’ consent ; so he sat down to write them a 
letter about it—but that was such a difficult task, 
and took up so much time, that he thought the easier 
and quicker way would be just to go to Jersey bim- 
self, It would not cost him much ; for he could 
take over some sheep for his brother Jacques ; and 
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so get his for nothing. Over to Jersey 
then, he went ; and boldly asked the parents of 
Marguerite to give herto him. What could they 
say? Baptiste wasa bon gargon; steady, sober 
and industrious; he had not much money, it jg 
true; but he had hands, he could work, and Mar. 
guerite could also. They would do very well, 
they married, and came as man and wife to Grou. 
ville. 

It seemed so odd to the good mother to see 
wedding ring on the finger of her child, and hear her 
called “ Madame Le Renier.” 

Many months passed away. Marguerite and 
Baptiste had taken a little cottage on the other 
side of Gorey (they could not get one to suit 
them at Grouville), a little, lovely, isolated place, 
containing two rooms besides the kitchen. A 
large garden, full of fruit and vegetables, was at. 
tached to the cottage, and by its culture Baptiste 
maintained himself and his wife. 

Things went on very well for some time. The 
garden succeeded ; and then Marguerite was‘such 
an excellent manager !—thanks to her mother who 
had made her so. They were very happy—those 
two young people. When the day with its toil 
was over, they would wander along the wiading 
road which led from their cottage—his arm round 
her waist, and her happy face turned towards him, 
her lips whispering hopes for the future—for a few 
months more would make Marguerite a mother. 
These months passed: and the cry of a new-born 
babe appealed to her for love and kindness, 

How proud was she as she gazed on its little 
round head and face !. She thought she had never 
seen anything half so beautiful before; and Bap- 
tiste, I believe, was almost of the same opinion; 
almost, I say, not quite, for he had looked on{Mar- 
guerite ! 

The poor baby seemed to bring bad luck with it; 
for, somehow, their vegetables were not so fine as 
formerly, and their pear crop less abundant. Then 
their donkey died, and they had no money to buy 
another; so, they had either to send their vegeta- 
bles into town by omnibus, which cost money and 
lessened their profit, or Baptiste had to take them 
himself, which cost ¢ime, and prevented his work- 
ing inhis garden. Perhaps, after all, it was the 
donkey that was at the bottom of the bad luck, 
and not the baby; but, whether donkey or baby, 
one thing is certain—they became very poor. 

Marguerite would more often sigh than sing now, 
and the tears would sometimes spring to her eyes; 
but never when Baptiste was near ; she had nothing 
but smiles and words of hope for him. 

“ Why so sorrowful, my husband?” she would 
say: “ times will mend ; nay, do not shake your 
head !”—and holding that head between her two 
hands, she would bend it down and press her cheek 
on his care-worn forehead; for, although young, 
care was marking that brow. 

The autumn, and the winter, and the spring: 
time passed away, and then another summer and 
another autumn came, and went. ‘The last hope 








of poor Marguerite had faded with that season. 
The pear crop, on which they had reckoned for the 

of the rent, had failed. Little Jean (the 
baby) was now two years old. He was a fine 
healthy little fellow ; but a terrible little destructive 
in the way of clothes. He wanted a new frock 
now; but, alas! there was not a sou in the old 
stocking,——for Marguerite conducted her banking 
business in the same way as her mother—to buy a 
pew one. Another thing, too. Marguerite was 
about to present little Jean with a diminutive bro- 
ther or sister. Poor Marguerite! When she 
thought of this, her lip would tremble, and her 
voice become so unsteady! Baptiste was almost 
wild with grief. To see her—his Marguerite— 
his cherished wife—pining; to know that she re- 
quired nourishing food, and not be able to get it 
for her ! 

And, then, poor little Jean—with his boots so 
full of holes that the stones got in: they had been 
mended until the cobbler said he could not put 
another stitch in them. 

Then there was the expected baby, and not a 
rag of clothing for it! Baptiste, when he thought 
of it, was almost tempted to pray that it might 
not live to be the inheritor of want and misery. 

All this time the parents of Marguerite were 
ignorant of her poverty. She would have died 
rather than have asked them for aid. ‘They were 
old now, and needed all they could earn; so she 
never complained to them. At this time, that 
dreadful war, in which England lost so many of 
her brave, noble hearts, was going on—that war 
in which, the barbarian ferocity and savage treach- 
ery of the Russians not being enough to contend 
with, our gallant troops were sacrificed to the 
unpardonable negligence, the inert supineness, of 
those authorities who should have watched over 
and promoted their comfort, welfare, and health. 
There are thousands now rotting under the soil of 
the Crimea—an everlasting monument to inexcu- 
sable mismanagement. 

News of the warregularly travelled tothe pleasant 
littie Jersey isle. ‘The newspapers were read with 
avidity—the accounts heard with sorrow. 

Baptiste wept for his countrymen—wept for 
the sufferings of those who fought with his coun- 
trymen. His heart burnt within him, and he 
longed to join in the affray. He longed for it, for 
this reason, but he determined on it for another ; 
and this other was, that it would give him the 
means of permanently supporting his wife—for, 
even if he fell, she would still have her pension. 
But then again, how could he leave her ?—how 
break the sad news to her ? - 

Poor Baptiste! he thought of this for a long and 
Weary month ; and at the end of the time he lacked 
resolution to speak to her about it, just as much as 
he did at the beginni 

He let another month slip by; and then, heart- 
broken, he determined to steal away from her by 
night, and, in the service of his country, by hazard- 
4g his life, win the means of preserving hers. 
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“But I weary you,” my companion remarked, 
breaking off in his narrative. 

“ Not at all,” I replied; “I wish to hear the 
end; so, if you are not tired, pray go on.” 

It was a bright and stilly night (he resumed) 
when Baptiste carried out his intention. A French 
lugger lay in the harbour of Gorey. She was to 
sail that night, and Baptiste would sail with her. 
He had gone to bed as usual, in order not to ex- 
cite Marguerite’s suspicions. At about twelve 
o'clock he rose and dressed himself. 

He had #ow managed to write a letter—(a work 
of labour it had been, but still he had done it)— 
to Marguerite, telling her all his plans; begging 
her to be happy—(alas! he felt how useless that 
prayer was, while he urged it!)—telling her to 
look for his return some day; saying, that he 
would send her money to clothe poor little Jean, 
and to provide for the unborn babe. For their 
sakes, he begged her to be reconciled to his ab- 
sence ; for their sakes he begged her to think that 
he was acting rightly ; for their sakes he implored 
her to believe that all would be well. 

He put the letter on the arm chair beside her 
bed, and leant down over her. He longed to take 
her in his arms, and press her to his breast—to 
bless her audibly, as he blessed her in his heart. 
He longed to kiss his little child once more, and 
bid him pray for his distant father. But he grati- 
fied none of these longings. He would not have 
disturbed the slumber of his wretched wife for any 
selfish reason. 

“She will awake only too soon,” he whispered ; 
“ only too soon !”’ 

One more look—one long, lingering look; an 
unuttered prayer to heaven—and he was gone. 

How cold and chill the night air felt, as he 
closed the cottage door behind him! How cold 
and chill the whule world looked, as he surveyed 
the prospect before him. He brushed the tears 
from his face with his rough hand, and then, tak- 
ing his little bundle of clothes—(for all his linen, 
poor fellow, formed but a little bundle)—he trudged 
manfully on. Once he stopped, and looked back 
—only for a moment ; then he went on again. 
Poor Baptiste !—thou wert a greater hero then 
than he who, returning from a successful campaign, 
won, probably, through the bravery and blood of 
the poor soldier, is extolled by the unthinking 
multitude—féted, caressed, and courted, and made 
the associate of kings and princes. 

The sails of the French lugger were set; the 
tide was just on the turn; a fresh breeze blew off 
the Jersey coast, and right for Frauce. One more 
wrench, one more pang-—and it would be over; 
his feet still trod the ground where she lay— 
he was yet in the island which held all he loved 
on earth ! 

Another moment—it was his last weakness. 
Then, with a bound he reached the deck of the 
French vessel. She stood ont at once; dancing 
so playfully over those moonlit waves. How 
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could she seem so light-hearted—so unfeeling— 
when she carried with her so sorrowful a burthen 
as poor Baptiste! She should have dragged her 
way laggingly through those clear waters, as if 
she grieved to be the means of parting those two 
faithful hearts. 

A few more hours, aud he was in France ; a few 
more days, and he was acting for a conscript in the 
ranks of the French army. 


“There for the present we shall leave him,” 
continued my companion, “while we go and have 
our dinner; for I see that respectable dame 
coming to tell us that it is ready.” 

“ Dinner! dinner! dinner!—nothing but din- 
ner! it is the plague of my life. Cannot you 
be content to wait for it, and finish your story,” 
I asked. 

“No,” he replied, “ I have rather set my mind 
on finishing this tale by twilight—the glare of 
the day scarcely seems to suit the remainder.” 

We ate our dinner, and then we strolled out 
again. The sun had almost set, and the pale 
twilight again invited us to our rocky seat. 

“ Now,’’ I said, “finish your story, as the day- 
light fades.’’ 

I folded my arms, and, thinking of poor Bap- 
tiste, let my eyes wander over that sorrowful- 
looking ocean. My companion turned over the 
leaves of his manuscript until he came to the place 
where he had stopped. 

“We left Baptiste in the French army,” he 
said. “We cannot stop to inquire into his 
fate at present; now, we must return to Mar- 
guerite,”’ 


She did not awake until the morning broke; 
and then she missed Baptiste from her side. She 
thought it very strange, and she had a presenti- 
ment—a feeling of evil, but she little guessed the 
truth. She rose, and dressed herself very quickly, 
then took little Jean, then prepared the breakfast 
and waited for Baptiste. 

Hour after hour passed, and she became uneasy. 
He had never stayed away so long before. She did 
not like to leave her home ; yet, how should she 
bear the uncertainty. 

She went into her bed-room again, and there 
she saw the letter for the first time. In her hurry 
and agitation at first missing Baptiste, she had 
upset the chair and thrown it down. 

With trembling fingers she tore it open, and 
read the horrible truth ! 

Baptiste gone away! and for her sake—gone ! 
to stand in the ranks of death; to meet that death 
perhaps,—and she far from him! She threw 
herself on the bed, and wept long and sadly. 

Little Jean crept up to her, and laid his little 
face by hers, and said in half formed accents, — 

“Ne pleurez pas, ma mére.” Marguerite heard 
his little voice, and she thought of the words of 
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the letter, which bade her “hope” for her child. 
ren’s sake. So she dried her eyes, and deter. 
mined to do as that letter bade her. 

From that moment, there was no outward de. 
monstration of her grief. She told her parents 
that Baptiste had gone; she told them why he 
had gone ; she said that he had done rightly, and, 
they thought so too. 

In process of time a letter came from Baptiste 
to Marguerite; and, with it, a sum of money 
which to her seemed a fortune. ; 

Little Jean no longer wore boots with holes in 
them ; he had now good strong shoes to keep his feet 
from the ground; and he had, besides, a good 
warm coat, and a little cap, and other little com. 
forts; and Marguerite loved to look on all these 
gifts, for they reminded her of her distant hus- 
band. 

At length, the second baby came; a poor little 
fragile girl. Marguerite clasped it to her breast 
and wept; for she missed the father’s welcome 
voice, which would have soothed her in her hour 
of agony. 

Meanwhile that dreadful war went on; and 
sad accounts came to the island of slaughter and 
bloodshed. Poor Marguerite was half wild with 
terror and misery, But she had One to appeal to 
—One to seek comfort from, and He did not for- 
sake her. His right arm upheld the friendless 
Baptiste—His spirit poured balm into the wounded 
heart of Marguerite. 

Time passed on, and then came the glorious 
news of peace! Glorious news to many a poor 
widowed wife and sorrowing child; if disapproved 
of by many of the more learned in the land. 

Marguerite’s heart leapt with joy ! but it bounded 
almost out of itself, when the post brought a letter 
from Baptiste, telling of his speedy return. 

He was going that very day, the letter said, to 
sail from the Crimea. He would have to remain 
a little while in France, before he could get his 
discharge; but, that obtained, he would hasten 
over to Jersey. Marguerite began that very day 
to prepare the cottage for him. 

With her good management, she had been able 
to purchase many a little comfort with the money 
he had from time to time sent her. And she had 
moreover established her banking account again— 
i.e. the old stocking contained several golden 
sovereigns, besides some silver. 

Many weeks and even months passed, and still 
Baptiste did not come ; and poor Marguerite began 
to be sick of hope deferred. 

Every night she would walk along the beach, 
hoping to catch a glimpse of a white distant sail. 
Bat, each night, she was disappointed ; so at last, 
she gave up these midnight rambles. “It is all 
folly,” she said, to herself,—‘‘all folly!” He 
will come at last, I know; but it is so weary 
waiting!” And then, she would sing her sad 
lullaby, as her tears dropped fast on her sleeping 
babe. 

At length, one night, she knew not why, she 
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determined to go again to the beach, once more ! 
only once more! It seemed a rash act; for the 
wind was raging madly, and the red lightning shot 
like aerial vipers here and there, threatening death 
and destruction. Now the thunder rolled and 
growled! It seemed to shake the cottage to its 
foundation. Marguerite did not mind either the 
thunder, lightning, or wind, on her own account; 
she saw no danger in them for herself; she read 
in their rage only peril to her husband. What if 
he should be exposed to their fury! The storm 
had come on suddenly; suppose he should even 
then be on his way from France! The thought 
added wings to her feet. In another moment she 
had left the cottage, and was walking swiftly 
down the little path which led to the shore. The 

t waves, looking greater and more terrible 
than they really were, in that dim light, came 
bounding in their wrath on to the shore, as if 
they would have devoured her in their anger, or 
dragged her back with them as a sacrifice to 
appease the ire of the Ocean King. She struggled 
on and on against the wind, until she reached the 
castle wall, from whence, as the lightning played, she 
could catch a gleam of the angry waters before 
her. Heavens! what a sheet of foam! an un- 
blotted page of ocean it appeared, ready for the 
inscription of some fearful tragedy! Suddenly 
the booming of a gun caught her ear, coming from 
the ocean; it spoke of distress; it implored help ! 
Oh! if that wind would only cease in mercy, and 
not roar on, unheeding Aer, whose straining ears 
can discover nought save its deafening roar! She 
fancied that, from time to time, she heard that 
gun; she thought it came nearer,—but she was 
not certain. 

Lights began now to gleam in the village; 
others there had heard that sound beside herself. 
Clinging to the wall with both her hands—for the 
wind threatened to hurl her down—scrambling 
from rock to rock—she reached another point 
from whence she had a better view of the bay. 

The sailors and villagers of Gorey were now 
standing in groups around the harbour; for 
' the world, they would not have ventured 
where Marguerite clung. They had no beloved 
one tossing on that death-threatening ocean! A 
sense of duty—a feeling of curiosity, amounting 
to a slight degree of interest perhaps—took them 
from their homes; but Marguerite was led by a 
stronger feeling than even duty, for alas! some- 
times good “ Duty’ is but a poor cold creature 
after all, and does not warm us to exertion as she 
should. So Marguerite clung to that point of 
rock, forgetful of her footing. Perhaps the very 
fragility of her form was partly her security ; even 
the wind seemed chary of its rough blasts on so 
weak a being, for it hushed its violence, aud 
dropped its rough bluster to a sorrowing moan. 

At that moment, her eyes became fixed on a 
dark object not fifty yards from the shore. There, 
among those fatal rocks, struggling like a thing of 
life, heaying as if in the last death throes, was a 





vessel—a mere hull, for the masts had either been 
cut, or carried away during the storm. A shout 
from the beach or harbour, told that it also was 
observed there. 

Each wave bore the fated bark nearer to the 
shore; and now, the shrieks of those on board 
could be heard, as if they wildly called for help! 
help! which no human aid could bring them, for 
no boat could live in that wild sea, 

Marguerite heard nothing but those shrieks, 
saw nothing but that sinking vessel now. It 
seemed to drift northwards; step by step she 
climbed round the rock as she kept pace with it. 
Farther, and farther still, from the point of safety, 
(the harbour of Gorey) it strayed, until one mons- 
ter wave washed it in fury round the rocky ledge, 
which hid that harbour from the view of its sea- 
men. 

How could that wave vent its wrath so cruelly 
on so helpless a thing as that poor broken craft ? 
How could it again raise it, as if in mocking glee, 
and then hurl it downwards into the abyss of 
waters and cast it furiously on that fatal rock? . . 

One crash !—one heart-rending shriek—and it 
was over! 

Marguerite felt what had happened, and when 
the lightning again afforded her a momentary 
glance at the bay, she knew that it was useless 
to look again for that lost hull. 

Still she clung to the rock, for she fancied she 
saw a dark object struggling im the water. With 
a tottering step she descended to the shore. The 
dark object which she had noticed seemed almost 
within her grasp, tossed to and fro—to and fro! 
Another moment, and a wave cast it at her feet. 
Alas! alas! that which her excited fancy had con- 
verted into the battling form of her expected 
husband, proved but to be a cheating mass of sea 
weed. 

Wild with grief—worn out with fatigue and 
disappointment—crushed with the failure of this 
last hope—what wonder that poor Marguerite’s 
strength (which after all was only such as is 
granted to humanity) should give way? Poor 
thing! she looked desparingly at the dark tangled 
mass at her feet, and then, with a wild sob of 
anguish, fell senseless beside it. 

But Marguerite’s sight had not entirely deceived 
her. There had been a real object of life and 
strength battling with the waves. In that fitful 
light, while she was descending from the rock, her 
eye had wandered from that object to the one 
beside which she now lay. 

However, nearer and nearer it came; that real 
thing of life, struggling onwards, and onwards, 
against the potent tide, which now receding sought 
to drag it back again. A few more strokes of 
that vigorous arm, a few more efforts, which 
seemed almost superhuman, and the land wae 
gained ! . 


Marguerite! Oh God! Marguerite, look up! 
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396 THE DAISY OF GROUVILLE. 


Marguerite, it is J | 


my life! my own dear love! 
Baptiste, come again, to cheer thee,—nourish thee. 
Look on me, Marguerite! speak to me, only once, 
if only once more !” 

But the eyes did not unclose, the pale lips smiled 
no recognition. 

“ Marguerite !” and he raised her with his arm. 
“ Marguerite !” Still no answer. He placed his 
hand on her heart. Was there a flutter there? If 
so, it was too feeble to be perceived. He clasped 
her madly to his breast; he kissed the pale, cold 
brow ; gazed on that face so lovely in its still pu- 
rity. He chafed her cold hands—held her closer 
to him—-sought to instil warmth into that marble 
frame. At last, as if waking from a dream, the 
eyes unclosed, and fixed on him, and then the 
parted lips, wreathed with a loving smile, pro- 
nounced his name. His kiss had wakened her 
to life, had wooed her fleeting spirit back to its 
earthly tenement. 


My companion closed the manuscript. 

“ That is not all,’’ I said. 

“Indeed it is,” he replied; “you have had 
enough of it, I am sure.” 

“ But I have not,’”’ I answered. ‘ I want to 
know what became of them afterwards.” 

**I can tell you that,” he replied, “‘ Baptiste, it 
seems, had, while in the Crimea received an injury 
(lost a hand, in fact), which incapacitated him 
from further service. A pension was the conse- 
quence ;—not a very large one certainly, but still 
enough to keep him and Marguerite from want. 
Besides, she had saved enough to buy another don- 
key; and when he could get his garden into order 
again, he would recommence his vegetable traffic ; 
for Marguerite could walk with the donkey into 
town, he (the donkey) carrying the load for her, 
she doing the guiding and selling part of the busi- 
ness. Baptiste could stay at home and work in 
his garden. 

“As soon as Baptiste had quite recovered from 
his shipwreck, he made a pilgrimage to St. Helier’s 
for the purpose of having a large hook affixed to 
the stump of the mutilated limb; and with this, 
and his remaining hand, he managed to till the 
garden manfully. 

“The investment of that hand in his country’s 
cause isa splendid thing for Baptiste; it brings 
him in a goodly revenue. Everyone knows how 
it was lost ; everyone inquires for and listens to his 
story; everyone feels for and respects him; and 
what is better still, everyone buys his vegetables. 
His garden has been enlarged, a portion of it de- 
voted to the culture of flowers; for Marguerite is 
very fond of flowers—they seem to suit her grace- 
fal nature. 

“Their landigrd, too, has built them another 
room, which Marguerite has converted into a 
‘reception’ room for pic-nic parties from St. 
Helier's*- So they do very well. In time they 
will make a small fortune, and they are as happy 








as birds; happier, indeed, for birds fight with each 
other, and fighting is inimical to happiness, ang 
Baptiste and Marguerite never fight ; so they are 
happier than birds. Have you heard enough of 
them now, or do you want to hear how many 
saucers of bread and milk little Jean consumes at 
breakfast—or how many times the baby said ‘ mon 
pere’ during the first four and twenty hours after 
Baptiste’s return ?” 

“T don’t want to hear anything of the kind,” | 
replied; ‘but tell me one thing—why have you 
called your story ‘ The Daisy of Grouville,’ when you 
have not mentioned a single daisy all through your 
tale ?” 

“ Now,” he replied, “I do wish that you were 
not a lady, that I might vote you a simpleton, or 
an ignoramus, or anything else betokening an utter 
want of brains! Why, was not Marguerite, as 
Topsy would say, ‘riz’ at Grouville ?”’ 

« Yes,” 

‘Well; can’t you imagine xow wherefore the 
tale is called the ‘ Daisy of Grouville’ ” 

I thought a minute. 

“ Ah!” I said, with an elongated pronunciation 
of the word; “ Ah!—I see !—‘ La Marguerite,— 
the daisy." Yes! ‘La Marguerite de Grouville,’ 
‘ the daisy of Grouville.” Very good! But now 
I want to see the castle.” 

“ There is nothing worth seeing in it. Never- 
theless, come this way ; we will just go over to it.” 

I found that he was quite right. The castle 
merely contained uninteresting staircases and 
long vaulted chambers, without a single object of 
interest or amusement. We went through it 
quickly, and then again descended to the gate, 
where we fourd the carriage waiting. Our drive 
home was enchanting. Arrived at the end of our 
journey, I wished him “ good bye.” 

“ When shall I see you again?” I asked. 

“T cannot tell you,” he replied, “I start for 
England to-morrow morning, and shall not return 
for a month.” 

“Well then, mind youcome and see me when 
you return; and bring another story with you.” 

“JT will come and see you certainly, but one 
thing I shall stipulate for. If I bring you another 
tale, it must be of the ¢own, and not of the 
country. A story which will do something more 
than amuse your fancy; one in fact which will ex- 
emplify a favourite principle of mine, and serve 
as a warning to you, who are about to pitch your 
tent inthis gay town.” 

“Oh, don’t inflict a sermon on me!’ I exclaimed, 
“ there are enough of those in life; we need not 
have them delivered to us orally. 

“And yet,” he argued, “ it is sometimes neces- 
sary to have these oral monitors; for we are all 
too apt to be forgetful of the silent admonitions, 
which crowd on all sides round us. But now, 
* good night,’ and ‘good-bye,’ and let me add, 
‘au revoir,’—‘au revoir,’ in the words of TH8 
Daisy or GrovviLiz.” 
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“ - PSallads by Bon Gaultier’s Grandsons. 


XVI. 
TO THE MEMORY OF DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


Fven in youth did he not e’er abuse 
The strength of wit or thought, to consecrate 
Those false opinions which the harsh rich use 
To blind the world they famish for their pride ; 
Nor did he hold from any man his dues.— Shelley, 


An honest man’s the noblest work of God.—-Pope. 


A man of genius, honest worth, and truth hath passed away ; 

A man who fought the people’s fight until his locks grew 
gray ; 

A man who never bent his soul an hireling’s place to seek ; 

4 man who never feared the strong, but aye upheld the weak ; 

The genial wit, the journalist, who would not wield his pen 

Te countenance the little lies and cant of little men ; 

let darker minds and lower souls a dead man’s praise con- 
demn— 

To point out spots upon the sun is only fit for them. 

And now he’s gone !—our loss we feel—we’'ll daily feel it 
more, 

for Freedom’s cause hath lost the pen that graced her ranks 
before ; 

The bigot’s heart is hot with joy—dnll Mammon’s heart 
may leap, 

Life’s warfare o’er, their noblest foe at peace doth sweetly 
sleep! 

Yet mourn not idly o’er his grave—the words he left be- 
hind 

Were something more than empty sounds that die upon the 
wind ; 

Their echoes through men’s hearts shall ring, as onward 
years shall roll, 

And men will own the master-hand, and say, “ God rest 
his soul!” 

Turn to thy rest, true heart and brave,—let Slander’s ve- 
nomed tongue 

Seek bitterly to mar thy fame, and reason right to wrong, 

Bat o’er thy grave some hearts will own—as all trne na- 
tures can— 

Here, weary from life’s dusty road, doth rest an honest 
man ! 


W. B. B.S. 





XVII. 
A SONG FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


BEING A PARALLEL NOT TO BE FOUND IN THE CHANCELLOR 
OF THE EXCHEQUER’S “ EARLY ROMAN HISTORY.” 


Quid rides !—Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur.— Zor. 


Singe sober sense were waste of words in any clerk or 
officer ; 

Since Lewis to be simply just is too much a philosopher,— 

P'll shroud my meaning for a while in parabolic mystery, 

And be obscure, as is himself, in « Early Roman History.” 





Ridendo verum dicere—quid vetat ?—nasks Horatius : 
Ridendo verum dicere—perchance may seem audacious, ~ 
So let me soften down my tone and try oblique narration, 
Which may a little bit apply to Superannuation ! 


Th early days when Time was young, and Whitehall waa not 
standing, 

(This is a poor beginning, but I hope I'll get my hand in, ) 

There lived a man hight Ocnus then—the tale, ’pon honour, 
true is, ’ 

And doubtless hath been studied by our learned Theban, 
Lewis. 


This Ocnus—poor unfortanate—for some offence or other, 

Some angry deity condemned to daily, hourly bother : 

To twist an endless rope of hay, and weave it into bands, 
sir, 

While at his side his donkey is, and eating always stands 
sir. 


As fast as Ocnus made a rope, his donkey ate i' up, sir, 

At morn it was his breakfast, and at night he so did sup, sir» 
And, sir, you see poor Ocnvus thus and cruel donkey clever 
Are making ropes and eating them respectively for ever. 


‘** Bat what of that? what do we care for Ocnvs and his 
ass, sir ?” 

Well, I’m a true disciple of the great Prrnacoras, sir ; 

Metempsy chosis I believe—no doubt the doctrine true is— 

No doubt that donkey’s soul migrates into—Sir G.C. Lewis ! 


And this metempsychosis thus affects our Service Civil, 

And Ocnvs’ troubled spirit now migrates to poor clerks’ 
evil ; 

The clerk’s the Ocnvs of to-day—-no hope of faith or jus- 
tice, 

So long as in that Chancellor, John Bull’s one-sided trust is. 

In vain M.P’s may tell how we’ve been robbed for twenty 
years now ; 

A Chancellor’s “ pooh-pooh’s ” more weight than any widow's 
tears, now. 

In vain we get petitions up—like Ocnvus his hay-bands, sir 

While donkey—pardon—Chancellor—behind them always 


stands, sir! 
W. B. B. 8, 


XVIII. 
LONDON BY NIGHT. 


NOT ACCORDING TO THE COLOSSEUM. 
Misery, mirth,:and riot, 
Brandy, gin, wine, and beer, 
Breaking old Night’s stern quiet, 
Assemble home’s lost ones here : 
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Men from the mart of Moses, 
Swells from Belgravian squares, 

Hebrews with vultare noses, 
Servants with masters’ airs: 


Haymarket men whose living 
Depends upon billiard cues, 

And legalised sorts of thieving, 
Retailers of sporting news : 


And here’s your Haymarket jolly ! 
And there is a drunken ‘‘ swell,” 

And there leers lean Melancholy, 
On a road track-worn too well ! 


Reel home to thy wife, dram-drinker, 
Yet hither again thou’lt come ; 

But go thon sad, silent thinker, 
Sadder and wiser, home! 


xIx. 
MARY ANNE: OR, THE LAW OF 
DIVORCE. 


N.B.—No connection with the Laureate’s “ Mariana in 


the Moated Grange,” or with any other Mary Anne. 


BY ALFRED TENNISBALL. 


If the poor had more justice, they would need less charity.— 
Jeremy Bentham, 


The cats were mewing in the street, 
With many a mew of love’s delight: 
Policeman X’s heavy feet 
Returning marked old Time’s dull flight, 
While, as the laggard hours wore on, 
In nightcap, in her wretched room, 
Waiting until her husband come, 
Sat Mary Anne in tears alone. 
She only said : “I’m very weary, 
He cometh not,” she said ; 
She said—“ And if he cometh beery, 
He’s sure to punch my head !” 


Her tears fell all that bitter even, 

As sighing she sat there alone, 

She ’gan to weep at half-past seven, 

And she was weeping there at one. 

After the flitting of the bats, 

She gazed adown the dreary street, 

But nought her aching sight did meet, 

Save one policeman and two cats. 

She only said, “ My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said ; 

She said, “ And if he cometh beery, 
He’s sure to punch iny head!” 


About the middle of the night, 

She heard a key clink in the latch, 

She went to take her spouse a light, 
He cursed her first and then the match. 





MARY ANNE: OR, THE LAW OF DIVORCE. 








A wretched life—no hope of change — 
Even in her sleep she is forlorn, 
In tears at night, in tears at morn ‘ 
Like her within the “ mosted grange,” 
She only said—“ Dear John, I’m weary, 
You break my heart,” she said— 
He hiccuped forth—* Best not come near me, 


Or I shall break your head!” 


About a mile from that sad home 

Our river’s sluggish waters creep ; 

She sought that bridge where wretches come, 

To woo oblivion dark and deep, 

Maddened by patient love’s despite, 

With haggard cheek with salt tears wet, 

She stood upon the parapet, 

And glared a last glance on the night. 

Once more she said—* My life is dreary, 
Oh! aching heart and restless head, 

Love long has lost all power to cheer me, 
But soon I shall be dead !” 


A downward plunge—one stifled scream,— 
No more she’ll watch, and weep, and sigh, 
She sank beneath the gurgling stream, 
Whose murmurs were her lullaby ! 
Oh! think awhile on lives like these : 
Why should the rich alone divorce ? 
Why drive the poor from bad to worse, 
Because of Doctors’ Commons fees ? 
For many a Mary Anne’s aweary, 
Oh! widowed wife—oh! lonely bed : 
And many a husband reels home beery, 
To punch his poor wife’s head ! 


Yet these mus¢ live in hate together, 
Because they're poor—they can’t afford 
To snap their galling, golden tether ; 
While you, my lady, and my lord, 
As neatly as you can your clothes, 
Can change your names by process easy, 
Ye pay your fees—and, an it please ye, 
Adieu for aye to taunts and blows. 
The poor wife only sighs ; “ I’m weary, 
He cometh not to bed ;— 
Death only can divorce me dreary, 
Oh! would that I were dead !” 





xx. 
HOW TO LIVE ON NOTHING: 
OR, THE 
ADVENTURES OF JOHN FITZ-FAKEAWAY. 


My father was a gentleman—a lady was my mother, 

My name is John Fitz-fakeaway, as good as any other; 

They always said for gentlemen that work was quite the low 
thing, 

And practice proved their theory—for they lived well om 
nothing ! 
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They died—as all good people will—and left me for pro- 
fession, 

A stock of “ cheek,” some railway scrip,—and bailiffs in 
possession ; 

My credit gone—my prospects blank—’neath Poverty’s cold 
shadow, 

I sat me down to think, and make my brains my Eldorado, 


] grew moustache—went on the turf—and learned to make 
a book soon, 

I cleared some money from a friend by easy hook and crook 
soon, 

Till, one day, cursing every horse that ever wore a halter, 

I next day bolted ¢i# for J'at *—a very large defaulter. 


That Tattersall’s to me was closed, required no second 
thinking, 

And yet despair ne’er drove me to repentance or hard 
drinking ; 

I shaved myself—wore quiet clothes—and “ went into the 
City,” 

To see if any Midas there my dire distress would pity. 

Full six feet one—good looking, too—with Fitz before my 
name, sirs, 

I thought I owgAé to turn up trumps at some financial game, 
sirs, 

Aod fortune ever favours the endeavours of the bold— 

mine 
Soon male me a Director of imaginary Gold Mine! 


The Gold Mine smashed--the public paid—lI’d bolted in 
advance, sirs, 

To air my British honesty on the favoured shores of France, 
sirs, 

The storm blew o’er, of course a man of my commercial 
rank, sirs, 

Became at once Director of the “ British Brigands’ Bank,” 
sirs. 


Of course, I soon improved my chance—brought off a little 
loan, sirs, 
Some sixty thousand pounds or so—I’d nothing of my own | 


sirs, 
And so when broke that blessed Bank—say what John Bull 
, may of it, 
I lost a gain—that Bank to me was nothing else but 
profit, ‘ 


Bat John Bull’s rather wiser now—it is a horrid bore, sirs, 

That people won't be swindled as they have been heretofore, 
sirs,— 

And soon, no doubt, there’ll be an Act—or some such other 
low thing, 

Enacting bread and water for the class that “ live on nothing !” 








* “Tattersall,” for the benefit of the uninitiated, 





XXI. 
FLOWERS (OF ROTTEN-ROW). 


BY sHORTFELLOW. 


Spake full well in language most descriptive, 
One who walkéd by the Serpehtine, 

When he called these ladies fair, deceptive, 
Beauties lost in crinoline. 


Monstrous are those petticoats inflated, 
Altering the syrens’ figures quite, 

While the swells who unto them are mated 
Are eclipsed from the beholders’ sight. 


Wondrous fashions, manifold as wondrous, 
Modern genius cuts its cloth into, 

From the head-dress to the sandals under us, 
From the “ tile” unto the walking shoe. 


And the costume-connoisseur, observant, 
Sees alike in male or female dress, 

More than is by wearer, him or her, meant, 
More of folly—but of beauty less : 


Gorgeous neck-ties, glistening in the sunlight, 
Hats e’en whiter than their wearers’ hands, 
* All round ” collars made to screw the neck tight, 
Coats “ high-church ”-like, and suggesting 
“ bands.” 


Trousers in such “ knee-plush-ultra ” fashion, 
Wide above and at the aucles tight, 

As would put the ghost of Staltz intoa passion, — 
Thus ye see the swell in all his might! 


“ }liawatha’s” author tells us in his verses, 
Men and flowers are very much alike, 
But methinks—although his language trim and 
terse is, 
Hyde-Park flowers the simile won’t strike. 


Solomon, we know, in all his glory, 
Couldn’t to the lily’s dress compare ; 
Shall then moderns, less than him in story, 

Likened be unto the flow’rets fair ? 


Nay—to Solomon we’ll give the credit, 
(This we hope his tailor gave him too,) 
And believe, although no Rabbi said it, 
He ne’er clothed himself as modern Britons 
do : 


For if like theirs had been his usual covering, 
We cannot help remarking, by-the-bye, 

That old Israel’s far-renownéd sovereign, 
Little wiser was, dear sir, than you and I. 


C. O. 
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TANGLED TALK. 





“Sir, we had talk.’”’—Dr. Johnson. 
“* Better be an outlaw than not 
ow 


Baeon. 


free.”—Jean Paul, the Only One. 
The honourablest part of talk is to give the occasion ; and then to moderate again, and pass to somewhat else,” —Zorg 


IT WAS ALL THAT BULLFINCH. 


In the first number of “Tangled Talk,’’ I pro- 
mised occasionally to “take my readers for a 
ramble among out-of-the-way books.” I do nt 
know that I should have remembered the promise 
just now, if it had not been for 


A little bird that sings, 


somewhere in the gardens at the back of my 
house,—a bullfinch, probably. The “little bird 
that sings” does not sing as Lord Byron’s did— 


The people by-and-bye will be the stronger— 


for it has been taught to whistle the first few bars 
of “ There is nae luck about the house,”’ which it 
does with great pertinacity. But, to-day, it seems 
to me to have taken up a rider to its old familiar 
theme, and, when it has finished “ There is nae 
luck,” to say ‘“ Browne’s Pastorals, Browne’s 


” 


Pastorals, O dear me! 

Can the soul of Browne have passed into this 
melodious bird? Can the soul of Browne, so 
located at this present hour, be supposed to 
know that there is ‘‘a party who writes’’ in the 
terrace, and to intimate in this way his desire to 
be spoken of at my first leisure to my kindest 
public? In his own time, Browne was sensitive 
to praisefand dispraise, and studied the philosophy 
of commendation 

There goes the bu!] finch again—“ Browne’s Pas- 
torals! Browne’s Pastorals! O dear me!” 
Bullfinch, patience! 

Browne made mistakes, as poets will do. 
Writing in the age of Shakspeare, Milton, and 
Ben Jonson, he says— 

The Mases, sitting on the graves of men, 
Singing that virtue lives and never dies ;* 

Are chased away by the malignant tongues 

Of such by whom detraction is adored ; 

Hence grow the want of ever-living songs, 

With which our isle whilome was bravely stored. 

And, curiously enough, while he complains of 
detraction, there are thirty pages of “ commenda- 
tory verses,” from different friends,—Ben Jonson 
and George Withers amongst the number—prefixed 
to his “ Pastorals.” But Browne, addressed, in one 
of these queer laudatory poems, as— 


my Browne, yet brightest swain, 
That woons, or haunts, o’er hill and plain, 





really understood the philosophy of praise, and 
wrote some fine couplets about it. The leading 
idea of these has now become acommon-place :— 





* Mand,.in the light of her youth and grace, 
Singing of death and of hours that cannot die,— 


is a couplet in Tennyson’s “ Mand.” 





True fame is ever likened to our shade ; 

He soonest misseth her that most hath made 

To overtake her: whoso takes his wing, 
Regardless of her, she’ll be following : 

Her true propriety she thus discovers, 

“ Loves her contemners, and contemns her lovers,” 
The applause of common people never yet 
Parsued this swain: he knew the counterfeit 

Of settled praise, and therefore, at his songs, 
Though all the shepherds and the graceful throngs 
Of semi-gods compared him with the best 

That ever touched a reed or was addressed 

In shepherd’s coat, he never would approve 

Their attributes, given in sincerest love, 

Except he truly knew them, as his merit.— 
Fame gives a second life to such a spirit. 


Is not that good, reader mine? Does it not 
hit the feeling of every generous mind, in which 
there is latent or unrecognised faculty concerning 
praise—the sickness of soul with which it turns 
from incompetent platitudes—the eagerness with 
which it recognises the right word, in the right 
place, from the right speaker? And does not the 
last line point out why love of fame is 

The last infirmity of noble minds? 

** Fame gives a second life” —that is it; only for 
“second” read “multiple.” The true artist 
values “ praise,’’ primarily, as a proof of sympa- 
thy, of multiplication of himself in the minds of 
others. That his “last infirmity” is something 
quite different from the vulgar love of personal 
distinction, is proved by the fact that his sensa- 
tions, when he has reason to believe he has been 
successful in waking the echo which gives him 
back his own best and dearest, are not dependent 
upon his being known personally and by name. 
To be known and cherished as “the author of 
” is, (to take the illustration from litera- 
ture, as being the readiest for the purpose,) quite 
satisfaction enough for many a fine spirit. The 
extent to which the artist may wish to be known 
by person and by name, will depend chiefly upon 
the greater or less degree of retinence there may 
be in his character. In the majority of cases, to 
be known by name intensifies the consciousness of 
being sympathised witl; but the true zest of 
celebrity to a true soul is not in being gaped after 
and talked about, but in the spiritual sympathy of 
which it is the proof. In regard tocriticism, that 
only is of value to such an oné which is to him 
the index either of sympathy already awakened, 
or of power in him to awaken it, if he will undergo 
the needful discipline. 

Such, I believe, would be Browne’s “‘sentiments,” 
expressed in modern dialect, But let Browne 
speak in his own dialect, for your delectation. 1 
think this is very pretty :— 








AUTHORS AND BOUKSELLERS. 


Venus, by Adonis’ side 

Crying, kiss’d, and kissing cried, 
Wrung her hands and tore her hair, 
For Adonis dying there. 


Stay, quoth she, oh, stay and live! 
Nature surely doth not give 

To the earth her sweetest flowers, 
To be seen but some few hours. 


On his face, still as he bled, 

For each drop a tear she shed, 
Which she kiss’d or wiped away. 
Else had drown’d him where he lay. 


Fair Proserpina, quoth she, 
Shall not have thee yet from me, 
Nor thy soul to fly begin, 

While my lips can keep it in. 


Here she closed again. And some 
Say, Apollo would have come, 

To have cured his wounded limb, 
But that she had smother’d him. 


And so is this: 


And, as a lovely maiden, pure and chaste, 

With naked ivory neck, and gown unlaced, 
Within her chamber, when the day is fled, 
Makes poor her garments to enrich-her bed— 
First puts she off her lily silken gown, 

That shrieks for sorrow as she lays it down ; 
And with her arms graceth a waistcoat fine, 
Embracing her as it would ne’er untwine; 

Her flaxen hair, ensnaring all beholders, 

She next permits to wave about her shoulders, 
And though she cast it back, the silken slips 
Still forward steal, and hang upon her lips ; 
Whereat she, sweetly angry, with her laces, 
Binds up the wanton locks in curious traces, 
Whilst twisting with her joints each hair long lingers, 
As loath to be enchained, bat with her fingers. 
Then on her head a dressing like a crown ; 

Her b. easts all bare, her kirtle slipping down ; 
And all things off (which rightly ever be 

Call’d the fair-foul marks of our misery) 

Except her last, which enviously doth seize her, 
Lest any eye partake with it its pleasure, 
Prepares for sweetest rest, while sylvans greet her, 
And longingly the down bed swells to meet her, 
So, by degrees, &c. 


And so is this: 


Glide soft ye silver floods, 
And every spring; 
Within the shady woods, 
Let no birds sing! 
Nor from the grove a turtle dove 
Be seen to couple with her love ; 
But silence on each dale and mountain dwell, 
Whilst Willy bids his friend and joy farewell. 


Now, if I had a taste for hunting up corres- 
pondences and branding them as plagiarisms, I 
might do a fine stroke of business over Browne. 
That Keats had read him, I know; for the Epistle 
to George Shelton Mathew is headed with a quota- 
tion from the ‘ Pastorals.’’ But how about the 
twenty-sixth verse of the “ Eve of St. Agnes,” com- 
pared with that picture of the maiden retiring to 
rest? And if you tan get over that, how about 
“La Belle Dame Sans Merei”? In my last ex- 
cerpt from Browne occurs the line :— 


Let no birds sing. 
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and the first verse of “La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci,” occurs 
O, what can ail thee knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering ; 
The sedge has withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 
where the theft is too obvious to call for comment. 
Having thus smashed Keats, I proceed to 
smash the author of the parody on Crabbe in the 
“ Rejected Adresses.” Browne says, that the 
maiden’s hair, as she untwines it, “ long lingers” 
—a very noticeable expression. Now, the author 
in the “ Rejected Addresses,” has this palpably 
felonious couplet :— 


Boys who Jong linger at the gallery-door, 
With pence twice five, they want but twopence more. 


Perhaps I may as well add that I think Edgar 
Poe evidently had the line of Browne in his eye— 


Let no birds sing— 


when he wrote in his “ Lenore,” 
Let no bell toll. 


It is true, a bird is one thing, and a bell is 
another; but the similarity in the structure of the 
two lines is, in the eye of a candid criticism, 
quite sufficient to convict the Transatlantic Bard 
of a quasi-plagiaristic intent, which cannot be too 
strongly reprobated. 

I hope my friend, the Browne Bullfinch, outside 
will be satisfied for the present. If he is not, I 
cannot help him, for I never in my life felt so in- 
disposed to write as I have felt this week. The 
drunken clergyman, when he could not find in the 
prayer-book his place at the Christening Service, 
said, ‘Bless me! this infant is very difficult to 
baptise!’” I am sorry to say I find this namber 
of Tangled Talk very difficult to write. 


AUTHORS AND BOOKSELLERS. 


“ Tear Sennora,” wrote Robert Southey to a lady 
in 1826, “I am the worst person in the world to 
advise upon any transactions with booksellers ; 
having been engaged with them some thirty years, 
and having been all that time used by them like a 
goose, that is to say, plucked at their mercy. 
This, however, I can tell you, that, deal with them 
as you will, they will have the lion’s share ; and no 
onc can find it answer to publish on his own ac- 
count, except it be by subscription, when his 
friends will take some trouble to assist him. You 
had better let the Major write |to Murray, and 
propose the book to him. I shall see Murray in 
the course of three weeks, and take a place for it 
in the Quarterly Review, which will be giving it a 
hearty shove. The first thingnecessary for them 
is to announce the translation, lest some other per- 
son should get hold of it, which, among so many 
hungry booksellers, and h er authors, will cer- 


tainly be the case, unless this precaution be taken. 
z 
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As to terms, Murray will, 1 dare say, either 
halve the profits with you, or give a price which 
will be something less than the half would amount 
to; and this, in either case, when you come to 
re-halve it, will be little enough. Nobody knows 


better than myself what cuttings, and parings, and | 


clippings, and loppings, and shearings, and clear- 
ings there are, before the poor author's share 1s 
to be measured off.” 

I use this little extract, one of many similar that 
might be quoted, to introduce a word for the book- 
sellers. I firmly believe that they are slandered 
in this sort of writing, that they are no worse 
than any other class of tradesmen. It is not from 
the dishonesty of the publisher, so much as from 
his ignorance and bad taste, that authors suffer; 
and he is only a middleman between them and the 
public, and reflects the public vulgarity and injudi- 
ciousness pretty accurately. 

There is one thing, apart from direct dishonesty, 
from which, in the present machinery by which 
the public is supplied with books, the book-pro- 
ducers do really suffer, and sometimes cruelly, — I 
mean the “Star-system.” I know enough of 
theatrical matters to know that this has been the 
ruin of many a manager; and under my eyes I 
seo jt daily hampering, and sometimes ruining, book- 
sellers. ‘Io pay some comparatively extravagant 
price to a writer who hasa name—a selling name 
—and send the one who is comparatively unknown 
to the wall, is, everybody knows, the actual system. 
What weak and worthless things a writer who has 
once made a “hit” may do is quite ridiculous, 
And, in the meantime, the writer who has not 
made a “ hit,’’ besides the consciousness that he 
is underpaid, has this additional annoyance, that, 
though he may have put more conscientious pains 
and better writing in his work than the “ star,” 
the chances are that hardly anybody will notice it. 
For it isa curious fact that the general public knows 
nothing about “ writing,” and by no means draws 
nice distinctions in the matter. Of course, pub- 
lishers do not. I took up once upon a pub- 
lisher’s table a little book somewhat resembling in 
its character Mr. Warren's “ Diary of a Late Phy- 
sician.” ‘The publisher noted the resemblance. I 
said, “ Yes—only a great deal better written.” 
The publisher stood aghast ! and to this day I am 
sure he thinks it a fine joke. Yet IL spoke the 
simple truth. The book was better written, and, 
as it had other merits, it has made way satisfacto- 
rily to all parties. 

My first idea, however, in quoting Southey’s 
letter was to speak a word for the publishers. 
They are very ignorant, but the irtrade is full of 
risks and disappointments and [ do not think they 
are as greedy as they are represented to be. My 
own experience has been short, but I must 


frankly say that I have found “the trade” very 
much like other human beings engaged in £& s. d. 
pursuits ;~—plainly showing that they are under 
“ pressure from without,” but tempering,—inevi- 
tably so,—temperipg commercial severities with 








little human compunctions and kindnesses, just 
like the rest of the world. 





THE LATE MR. DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


Mr. Hepworth Drxon said, in the A¢heneum, that 
if every one who had received a kindness from the 
hand of Douglas Jerrold flung a flower on his grave, 
the spot would be marked by a mountain of roses, 
Within these three years, | have been once or 
twice hisdebtor for kind and encouraging words, 
and I would willingly throw my little flower. On 
the very few occasions upon which I saw him per. 
sonally,—not more than twice or thrice, and under 
his own roof,—I found him the most genial, sin. 
cere, and fatherly of men; perfectly simple, a man 
who looked straight at you, and spoke without ar- 
riere pensée,—without any of that double con. 
sciousness which makes the talk of some men_ of 
talent disagreeable,—and most thoroughly Auman, 
That “ abounding humanity’ which L once said 
elsewhere is the distinguishing characteristic of 
Mr. Jerrold’s writing shone out conspicuously in 
all his behaviour. It was never necessary, as it 
is in conversing with too many, to say, by umpli- 
catioa, “* Never mind the book, and the reputation, 
and the wit, and the wits, and what I am_ think. 
ing of you—am I not a man and a brother?” 
Mr. Jerrold recognised the manhood and the bro- 
therhood so fully at starting that there was nothing 
to be said about it, and your intercourse with him 
went smoothly upon its true basis,—the natural 
“proclivity ’ of one human creature for another, 
The last time 1 saw him, he spoke of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins among the living, and Mr. Laman Blanch- 
ard among the dead, with particular cordiality. 
I then knew little of the personnel of literature, 
and missed, doubt not, the full significance of 
what he said about others of whom he spoke in 
kind terms. 

Mr. Jerrold had a peculisr fondness for children. 
On the same evening, I heard him speak, with 
positive tears of gratification in his eyes, of a 
sketch of Mr. Leech, in which some gutter-bred 
little ones were represented doing the honours 
of a mock party among each other. No man that 
ever wrote has said so much about “ babies.” In 
the middle of a political leader, you would find 
such an allusion as—‘ sweeter than the sweetest 
baby.” And his writings are full of a gracious 
domestic purity, quite distinct from the clap-trap 
of the play-wright or the novelist. 

The poetry that was in Mr. Jerrold has, I sus- 
pect, been much underrated by the general public. 
And I will conclude these unworthy words (1 would 
willingly have deferred flinging my little flower 
till in a freer writing mood than at present, but it 
is better done at once), by quoting a very 
passage from his “ Chronicles of Clovernook,"— 
which, he told me, as, indeed, any one might guess, 
contained more of his true self, as he would like 











ist 


to be known and remembered, than any other of 
pis writings. 

At thie time the declining sun flamed goldenly in the 
west. It was a glorious hour, The air fell upon the heart 
ike balm; the sky, gold and vermilion-flecked, hung, fa 
gelestial tent, above mortal man; and the fancy quickened 
ear heard sweet, low masic from the heart of earth, rejoicing 
in that time of gladness, 

“Did ever God walk the earth in finer weather?” said 
the Hermit. “ And how gloriously the earth manifests the 

ndeur of the Presence! How its blood dances and glows 
in the Splendour! It courses the tranks of trees, and is 
ped and golden in their blossoms. It sparkles in the myriad 
fowers, consuming itsclf in sweetness. Every little earth- 
blossom is as an altar, burning incense. ‘The heart of man, 
qeativein its overflowing happiness, finds or makes a fellow- 
ship in all things. The birds have passing kindred with 
his winged thoughts. He hears a stranger, sweeter triamph 
in the skiey raptare of the lark, and the cuckoo— 
sonstant egoist!—speaks to him from the deep, distant 
wood, with a strange swooning sound. All things living are 
apartof him. In all, he sees and hears a new and deep 
significance. In that green pyramid, row above row, what 
& host of flowers! How beautiful and how sejoicing! 
What a sullen, soul-less thing, the Great Pyramid, to that 
blessoming chesnut! How different the work and workmen! 


Atorrid monument of human wrong, haunted by flights of | 


ghosts that not ten thousand thousand years can lay—a 
palseless carcase built of sweat and blood to garner rotten- 
ness, And that Pyramid of leaves grew in its strength, 
like silent goodness, heaven blessing it; and every year it 
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makes answer to them ; alike to them and all: to the top- 
most blossom of the mighty tree as to the greensward daisy, 
constant flower, with innxcent and open look still frankly 
staring at the mid-day san.” 

“Evenings such as this,” continued the Hermit, after a 
pause, “seem to me tho very holiday time of death; an 
hour in which the slayer, throned in glory, smiles benevo- 
lently down on man. Here, on earth, he gets hard names 
among us for-the unseemliness of his looks, and the cruelty 
of his doings; bat in an hoar like this, death seems to me 
loving and radiant,——a great bounty, spreading an immortal 
feast, and showing the glad dwelling-place he leads men 
to.” 

“It would be great happiness could we always think so. 
For so considered, death is indeed a solemn beneficence—a 
smiling liberator, tarning a dungeon door upon immortal 
day. But when death, with slow and torturing device, 
hovers about his groaning prey; when, like a despot cunning 
in his malice, he makes disease and madness his dallying 
serfs” 

“ Merciful God !” cried the Hermit, “ spare me that foal 
terror! Let me not be whipped and secourged by long, long 
suffering to death—be dragged, a shrieking victim, down- 
ward to the grave; bat let my last hour be solemn, 
tranquil, that so, with open, unblenched eyes, | may look 





' at coming death, and feel upon my cheek his kiss of 


| 
| 


peace |” 


I think this passage will even add a zest to 
your enjoyment of the sunny July weather in which 


you will read it. May such “ remembrances” of 


smiles, and every year it talks to fading generations. What — 


a congregation of spirits—spirits of the season !—it 
gathered, circle above circle, in its blossoms; and verily 
they speak to man with blither voice, than all the tongues 
of Egypt. And at this delicioas season, man listens and 


Douglas Jerrold as he would have wished us to 
cherish, wait upon the approaching evenings on 


which we hope each to inscribe his own IN ME- 





MORIAM ! . 


GEORGE FREDERIC HANDEL. 


Every one who takes the slightest interest in 
public events, must lately have heard, over and 
over again, the name of Handel, the composer. A 
household name it has been for a hundred years in 
England, and now it has been brought before the 
world in advertisements of “The Handel Festival,” 
and various memoirs of Handel. Handelian litera- 
ture abounds on all sides; and, as if enough were 
not already said on the subject, we must even run 
with the stream, and add a drop to the torrent. 
Perhaps, after all, enough has not been said 
about Handel; for, although more than a century 
and a-half has elapsed since his birth, there are 
few who know more of him than his mere name, 
and a few of his most popular works. It may be 
that while admiring him as a master of his art, 
many have longed to inquire into his private 
history. ‘To such, and indeed to all others who 
care to hear anything about him, our slight 
memoir will not be unacceptable. We would 
have him in these days, when the results of his 





Now, we can all, it is true, appreciate an 
artistic work ; a picture, it may be—a poem (for 
surely this may be considered artistic), or a 
musical composition, without knowing the artist : 


but if that artist be our friend, then we take a 


personal interest in his production. It then be- 
comes to us a living representation of his mind; 
we see his thoughts in each particular; we men- 
tally wander with him while contemplating bis 
work, through the dangidle result of his genius. 

Our readers think thus, too, and will tarry with us 
while we make them acquainted with a rough out- 
line of the days of that giant of harmony, George 
Frederic Handel. 

We will not weary them with a statistical 
account of every ode or sonnet written by him, 


convinced that the proceeding could not be very 


interesting ; but we will take them briefly through 
the principal paths of his life, culling as we go on, 


_ the choicest flowers he planted in his way. We 


will try to show them, the chequered phases of his 


genius are brought before our notice, known for | career, and lead them to participate in his joys, 
his high and estimable qualities of heart as well | and sympathise with his sorrows. Then, while 
as mind, The former will gain our esteem, | listening to his compositions, they will perhaps see 
while the latter will simply command our admi- | something more in them than the mere combina- 


tion of sounds, or the scientific arrangement of 
a2 


ration. 
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musical harmonies. They will acknowledge the 
master mind of the man; the energy, the will, the 
undaunted perseverance, and untiring patience 
which characterised each action of his life; the 
determination of overcoming all difficulties, and 
surmounting every obstacle in the ultimate attain- 
ment of his object. 

It seems the fate of those who have attained 
eminence of any kind, to have waded to it through 
a dreary guif of sorrow and disappointment. 
Sorrow and disappointment, we know, are the in- 
heritance of humanity; but they appear pre-emi- 


nently to belong to the highly gifted among | 


mankind. ‘The common clay, the dull lethargic 
soul, generally passes over ati even, unbroken track, 
from the cradle to the tomb. 

George Frederic Handel, or George Fridirec, as 
his German biographers write him, was born at 
Halle, in Lower Saxony, either in 1684 or 1685. 
The former of these dates stands on his tomb in 
Westminster Abbey; but the latter is generally 
supposed to be correct. His father was a sur- 
geon, and wished to make his son a lawyer; but 
the boy, at a very early age, seems to have testi- 
fied a strong predilection forthe musical art. His 
mother’s name was Dorothea Taust, the daughter 
of George Taust, pastor of Giebichenstein. She 
survived her husband for thirty-three years, but 
was blind before her death, on the 24th February, 
1730, when she had reached eighty years of age, 
and her son was engaged in his London struggles. 

Dame Nature had whispered into his ear, 
“Don’t be a lawyer, little George—don’t waste 
your time over musty tomes and dry old parch- 
ments; you'll make nothing of those: be a 
musician! I have poured the divine essence into 
your soul, don’t quench it by the dull stream of 
the law.” 

Little George halted between two opinions—at 
least, he was tossed to and fro between his father 
and Dame Nature. The former instructed him in 
Latin, and religiously kept him away from all 
musical temptations ; the latter inspired him with 
a dislike to Latin, and continued wafting through 
his soul dulcet gleams of harmony. It was a 
struggle between Nature and the father, and 
Nature carried the day. Extraordinary anecdotes 
are told of the boy’s precocity, some people assert- 
ing that at seven years of age, he could, self- 
taught, play cn the spinet; and at ten, had 
mastered that and several other instruments. No 
doubt there is some truth in these assertions, but 
we must also expect a little exaggeration. One 
thing, however, is certain, he was a child of un- 
wearied industry in the art he loved, and possessed 
of extreme continuity of purpose. 

In these two attributes, we perceive germs of that 
character which, combined with genius, afterwards 
gave the world those matchless manuscripts, which 
may fairly be ranked among the wonders of the 
human mind. 

Even when a child, nothing seems to have kept 
him from his darling recreation. Abstracted from 


BIRTH——EARLY PREDILECTIONS. 








the infautine community, taking little heed of 
those amusemenis so congenial to others of his 
age, we can imagine him living in a world of his 
own, all his thoughts concentrated on the one ob. 
ject of music. It is probable that his mother ma 
have encouraged his attachment to music, although 
his father did not approve of this degraded 
taste, as he called it. He looked on music as q 
useless occupation, one only worth the attention of 
an idle hour. Minims, crotchets, and quavers, for 
him embodied nothing more than the tinkling of 
a certain assemblage of wires. The prosecution 
of the legal profession promised, in perspective, 
the tinkle of something more precious and solid 
than wire. So he still hoped to make the boy a 
lawyer. He went blundering on at this notion 
month after month, but at length he seems to have 
arrived at the conclusion, that. all his efforts 
towards the accomplishment of this end would 
prove abortive, and after some time tacitly 
acknowledged the futility of his hopes, by per. 
mitting his son’s entrance into the desecrated 
ground, that is to say he absolutely allowed him 
to take lessons on the organ. 

This was a wonderful concession, but even this 
was but a preliminary to a more decided step; for 
in 1696, he allowed common sense to assert her 
dominion over obstinacy and bigotry, and taking 
the advice of friends, sent his son to Berlin, for 
the express purpose of studying the musical art. 

His genius, while it secured for him the atten- 
tion of the professors of that city, also brought 
him under the notice of the Elector, who wished 
to become his patron; but this arrangement not 
suiting the views of the old doctor, the boy was 
immediately re-called to Halle. 

At this time a cloud was rising over his fate. 
Death rested in that cloud; the winged shaft 
already quivered in his grasp, ere long it flew and 
struck the poor old doctor. In 1697 he died, 
leaving his son badly off, for on examination, the 
testamentary bequests of the defunct Handel, 
proved anything but a satisfactory state of his 
pecuniary affairs. 

The prosecution of the study of music became 
now an imperative necessity ; and the child made 
it the purpose and object of his life. The next 
six years were spent in assiduous study; and at 
eighteen we find him taking a part in the German 
Opera, at Hamburgh. While there a strange ad- 
venture happened to him. It appears that the 
situation of the organist of Lubeck becoming 
vacant, Handel, with some of his brothers-in-art, 
applied for the situation, and repaired to Lubeck 
for the purpose of personally advancing their claim. 
To their astonishment on arriving at the city, they 
discovered, that an “incumbrance”’ was attached 
to the vacancy in question, as the inseparable con- 
dition of its acceptance! ‘This “ incumbrance ” 
was nothing more nor less than a wife, in the 
person of the late organist’s daughter. We are 
not told whether the lady chanced to be young 





and handsome, or old and ugly; the result of the 
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tiation seems to warrant the supposition that | 
the latter class of adjectives, belonged to her, for | 
Handel and his compeers cried off. He, at any | 
rate, was not disposed to take unto himself a wife. | 
Baterpe was his first, his only love: she admitted 
no rival, and indeed he never seems to have medi- 
iated giving her one. ‘Therefore the organist’s | 
daughter failed to become Madame Handel, and 
Handel himself lost both a situation and a wife.* 
In 1705, he came before the public as a com- | 
r,and brought out a work entitled “ Almira, 
Queen of Castile ; or, the Vicissitudes of Royalty.” 
This opera, being approved of by the public, was 
followed by others, as well as by many cantatas. 
And here let me remark, that hundreds of persons 
believe Handel never wrote anything but oratorios 
—a great error: he was first known as an operatic 
writer, of the German school. 

From Hamburgh, Handel went to Italy: visited 
Florence, Venice, and other cities of interest, and 
then repaired to Rome. In the eternal city his 
genius again won for him the notice of the great. 
Secular and ecclesiastical magnates crowded their 
offers of civility on him. As their names are not 
so illustrious as his, whose biography we are 
writing, it is unnecessary to record them. During 
his residence in Italy he seems to have been very 
industrious, giving to the world numberless com- 
positions. Among these, “ Agrippina,” composed 
at Florence in three weeks; and the “ Resurrec- 
zione,” written at Rome, are particularly worthy 
of remembrance. 

From Rome he went to Naples; and we can 
fancy him lingering night after night in the moon- 
lit gardens which overhang the bay—the starry 
Italian sky above, the rippling waters of the bay 
beneath him, and the distant hilly outline filling 
up the glorious landscapes. In such a scene we 
can imagine him wandering night after night, in- 
spired, by the pure beauty of nature, to the com- 
position of those grand melodies, which, floating 
then before him, were afterwards destined to go 
forth to the world a monument of his fame. In 
Naples he wrote “ Aci e Galattea,” an Italian 
serenade, and several other pieces, both in Freuch 
and Italian. After remaining some time longer in 
the land of song, he came to the determination of 
quitting it. This determination must lave cost 
him a struggle, for the music-loving people of 
Italy were very sympathetic with him. There 
was, however, no help for it. The truth was he 
found it exceedingly difficult to obtain any occupa- 
lion in that country which he could conscientiously 
accept: the established religion (Roman Catholic), 

ing an insurmountable objection to good, honest, 
Lutheran Handel. So, he left Italy; and, travel- 
ling again to Germany, pitched his tent in 
Hanover, 

_At the Court of the Elector, he met some 
Englishmen, who advised him to visit England. 
This advice was taken, and in 1710, this country 
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* See the “ Life of Handel” by Victor Schoelcher, 


had the glory of receiving the justly renowned 
patriarch of sacred music. 

At that time Italian operas were in vogue in 
London, not in the same style of representation as 
at present, but still they were in vogue. The 
peus of some of the wise old writers of the day 
were busily engaged in trying to write these operas 
down, when Handel appeared as their champion, 


and boldly espoused their cause. It was now, 


“Steel, Addison, and others, versus Handel and 
Operas.” Handel and Operas gained the cause. 
The Opera of “ Armida,” dedicated to Queen 
Anne, was brought out at the Haymarket in 1711, 
and was emineutly successful. Queen Anne seems 
to have entertained a high appreciation for Handel ; 
for, on his leaving England some months after, to 
fulfil his engagement as chapel-master to the 
Elector, George of Brunswick, she extorted from 
him a promise of returning as soon as he could 
obtain a fresh leave of absence. This promise 
was speedily fulfilled; a new leave of absence, for 
a short period, was obtained from the Elector; 
and in January of 1712, Handel was again in 
London. The Queen now testified her admiration 
of his talents in a very substantial manner, by 
grauting him a pension of £200 per annum, a good 
sum in those days. 

Time passed on, and Handel’s leave having 
expired, he should have returned to Hanover, but 
he lingered still in the British metropolis. He 
certainly preferred England to Hanover. This 
was all very well while Queen Anne lived, but 
Queens after all are but mortal; and so Handel 
found out, when in 1714 she died; and his old 
master, the deserted Elector of Brunswick came 
to the throne of England as George the First. 
Then might the recreant chapel-master have 
trembled, if the fear of losing royal patronage 
could make such a man tremble. For some time 
the truant did not venture into the presence of the 
King. He knew the reception he deserved ; and, 
like a wise man he avoided that reception. A 
frieudly Hanoverian baron, however, who was both 
an ardent admirer of the musician and a friend 
to the King, wishing to promote peace betweeu 
them, managed to place the former professionally 
before the latter. His efforts were crowned with 
success: the royal smile again shone on the face 
of Haudel, and au earnest of its continuance was 
bestowed in another pension of £200 per annum, 
over and above the sum which he held from Queen 
Anne. He was also appointed music master to the 
daughters of the Prince of Wales; for this he 
received another £200 per annum, making £600 


| per annum of royal income alone. 


Fortune seemed to be overwhelming Handel 
with her gifts. Flattered, courted, wealthy—we 


see him the associate of princes, and the companion 


of the most brilliant characters of the day. He 
was revelling in a sunbeam of existence. It passed 
away from him—and then came the shadow and 
the storm; the shadow which, however, failed to 


obscure the bright inspirations of his genius; the 
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storm which could not shake the firm integrity of 
his character. palate 

But although he seemed to be progressing in 
prosperity, a stealthy foe was rising against him. 
This foe was embodied in the growing tendency 
of the age to cast over all amusements that tone 
of immorality which was corrupting society. The 
works of Haadel, from their purity, did not pander 
to the daily increasing licentiousness ; and those 
to whom he and his compositions were a tacit 
reproach, began now to level their angry darts at 
him. He cared little or nothing for this; indeed, 
in the nobleness of his own nature, he treated these 
petty attacks with the contempt they deserved. 
He continued perserveringly in his own course, 
and brought out several pure gems of beauty, in- 
cluding the opera of “ Amadigi,” performed at 
Hamburgh, whither he had gone in 1717. On 
his return to London in 1718, he found the Italian 
Opera closed. 

Thus, “ Othello’s occupation gone,” he was 
obliged to betake himself to something else, and 
accepted the situation of chapel-master to the 
Duke of Chandos, who lived in great splendour at 
“Cannons,” a magnificent estate in the vicinity of 
Edgeware. 

In 1720 the Italian Opera was again opened— 
a private subscription of £50,000 having been 
raised for the purpose, and Handel had all the 
arrangements entrusted to him. Thanks to the 
untiring energy he displayed, the judgment he 
showed in the selection of foreign artists, and the 
pains he took to render each performance as per- 
fect as possible, the season terminated satisfactorily. 

The opera of “ Radimistus,”’ dedicated to the 
King, had been added to his former compositions. 
In 1720 he also wrote the oratorio of “ Esther” 
for the Duke of Chandos—in whose service he 
continued, notwithstanding the calls on his time 
with regard to the Italian Opera. 

In re-traversing Handel’s career, we cannot help 
remarking his unflagging industry. At this time, 
with the management of the opera resting on his 
shoulders, the direction of each performance de- 
pending solely on him, he never wavered in his 
duties as chapel-master; and amidst the press of 
business which these two engagements must have 
crowded on him, he could still find time to com- 
pose. 

A curious anecdote is related of him during the 
time of his residence at Cannons. We will not 
vouch for the autheuticity of this tale, but as it 
is quite possible that it may have a foundation in 
truth, and has been often ascribed to him, it may 
be repeated. It is said, then, that on one occasion, 
as Handel was going to Cannons, he was caught in 
a shower of rain, and, of course, being unprovided 
with an umbrella (for geniuses never can take 
cognisance of the common necessaries of life), was 
obliged to seek shelter in a blacksmith’s forge. 
Either Handel was in a silent mood, or else the 
blacksmith showed no conversational symptoms ; 
for, in a little while, the latter began hammering 
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away at his anvil, accompanying his work with g 
song. He must have been rather a churlish fellow 
to have left his visitor standing alone and watching 
the rain, while he sat singing and working at his 
ease. He little thought the use that visitor was 
making of him and his anvil; for it is said that 
Handel was listening all the time to the strokes of 
the hammer on the anvil, which, by producing two 
harmonic sounds, according in time and tune with 
the air the man sang, formed a bass accompani. 
ment. Handel, on reaching home, remembered 
the air and the hammer accompaniment. He 
wrote down both, and thence sprang the composi. 
tion known as “The Harmonious Blacksmith,” 
We do not vouch for the truth of this anecdote. 
It seems, however, quite the sort of incident Han. 
del would have seized hold of. To an inventive 
genius, like his, everything acts as a stimulus to 
the imagination; and we may be quite sure, that 
if such a strange harmonic accident as that named 
in the tale, ever happened to him, he would not 
leave it a barren fact. 

One thing connected with Handel and his com. 
positions is worthy of notice here, namely, that 
while other composers made use of the minor key 
to produce an impression of melancholy, he inya- 
riably adopted the major—thus stepping out of 
the beaten track. Again: the extreme indepen- 
dence of mind, which so eminently characterised 
him, was shown in his musical compositions, and 
he never hesitated to depart from established rules, 
when, by doing so, he could add to the excellence 
of his work. On one occasion, he introduced a 
semitone which was disapproved of by the musical 
critics of the day, who pronounced it incorrect. 
“ Be it so,” replied Geminiani, a musician of emi- 
nence ; “ but such a semitone is worth a world.”* 
The independence, however, which we have just 
mentioned, together with an unwise impetuosity of 
temper, shown in business transactions between 
them, raised up a faction of the nobility against 
Handel, which ultimately proved very detrimental 
to his fortunes. They who had mainly contributed 
to the subscription for the opening of the opera, 
differed with him in some of their views relating 
to the management of that house. His indepen- 
dence offended them ; they would not yield to him, 
neither would he submit to them. He liad for- 
merly asserted and established his supremacy in 
all matters relating to the theatrical management, 
and now, when they, partly from caprice, partly 
from other causes, turned against him, he would 
not condescend to regain their favour by mean 
sycophancy. A few firm friends still held to him ; 
and their well-earned esteem he valued more than 
the senseless adulation of his titled followers. 

In 1727, he brought out another opera called 
“ Admetus,” including a very beautiful air, “ Spera 
si, mio caro,’’ which is considered one of his most 
finished morceaur. This same year, 1727, was 
again the scene of a coronation. George II. then 
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* Schoelcher’s “ Life of Handel.” 
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MISFORTUNE. 


ascended the throne. Handel received a royal 
command to write the four coronation anthems. 
These were performed during the ceremony in 
Westminster Abbey. 

The latent foe to Handel—which we have 
already named—that is to say, the daily increasing 
jmmorality, gained ground against him. As a 
consequence of that immorality, dramatic repre- 
sentations of an objectionable nature began to be 
first tolerated, and then sought after. 

The public taste, marred by these pernicious 
draughts, could no longer relish a purer style. The 
public appetite had become diseased, and refused 
wholesome food, craving the stimulus of evil to 
excite its palate. This could not be found in 
Haudel’s works. In every age, caterers for sin 
abound; so in that day dramatic writers of the 
order in request sprang up; while actors and 
actresses were found willing adjuncts to the ad- 
vancement of the growing ill. 

The “ Beggar’s Opera” and immorality were at 
a premium !—Handel and his music at a dis- 
count. 

The Royal Academy of Music, which had never 


been in a very flourishing condition, now fell into 


a state of hopeless bankruptcy. The corruption 
of the general taste was such, that all chance of 
preventing this bankruptcy, through the patronage 
of the public, ceased; and the shareholders and 
members of the Academy saw themselves reduced 
to the stern but painful necessity of closing their 
theatre, and winding up the whole affair. They 
did so in June, 1728. : 

We can imagine the indignation and grief of 
Handel on thus seeing his hobby destroyed. All 
his time, thought, energy, expended in vain. True 
to his love—his music—he determined to make 
one more effort in her behalf. 

The proceeds of his musical compositions had 
brought him in a considerable sum, and he was 
now worth about £10,600. ‘This, he considered, 
would justify him, in entering on a speculation, 
which, in the state of society at that time, seemed 
scarcely to warrant a hope of success. The 
speculation he contemplated was that of entering 
ito partnership with Heidegger, the proprietor 
of the Haymarket theatre, for the term of three 
years, and conjointly with him, bringing out 
Italian operes. On completing this arrangement, 
he went to Italy, engaged a company, returned to 
London, and opened the theatre with a new opera 
called “ Lothario,” on the 2nd of December, 1729. 
“Parthenope,” another new opera, was brought 
out immediately after. Neither of these succeeded. 
Handel considered that their failure might be 
traced to the want of one super-excellent singer ; 
therefore he sent to Italy for a vocalist of emi- 
uence named Senesino, and secured his services at 
a salary of fourteen hundred guineas. 

The presence of Senesino, however, could not 
revive the drooping spirit of song. Opera after 
opera failed, and Handel became a disheartened 
and impoverished man ; still he held to his purpose. 
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Amidst all his disappointments one drop of com- 
fort fell to his share at this time, in the expressed 
approbation of the public for his beautiful compo-~ 
sition of “ Esther.” The words being in English 
pleased the multitude. This success induced him 
to bring out other works in the same style, and 
there seemed to be a slight chance of his retrieving 
his fortune, but, unhappily, the impoverished state 
of the funds of the theatre compelled him to 
resort to a measure which gave great umbrage to 
the pubiie. 

To meet the enormous expenses attending the 
production of so many new operas, he was obliged 
actually to advance the prices of admission, by in- 
creasing the number of boxes, while the pit was 
suppressed; and this circumstance excited the 
public indignation against him. 

This unfortunate alteration in the price of 
admission became the signal of revolt; it was 
looked on as an innovation. Libel after libel 
was now hurled at him. Those who from other 
causes hated him, cast their stones of malice 
on him. His proud imperious temper ehafed at 
this injustice—this mean cruelty. He gave thrust 
for thrust; carried on the war which had been 
begun, and would have died rather than have 
humbled himself by conciliation. 

At length his enemies obtained an open cause of 
quarrel with him. The withdrawal of a favourite 
singer from the stage gave great offence—they de- 
manded his return. Handel boldly and resolutely 
refused to comply with fhe request—a general 
outbreak was the consequence; a party was 
formed against him, and a rival opera house 
opened. This state of things continued until 1734, 
in which year his partnership with Heidegger 
ceased. 

He had now a fair excuse for retiring from 
public life, and living on his pensions, which, as we 
have already stated, brought him in £600 per 
annum ; but this did not please him, he was not a 
man to be driven out of the field by injustice and 
oppression. One more struggle he would have, if 
it cost him life and fortune. Acting on this 
resolve, he took the theatre in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
and alone entered on the contest with those who 
seemed bent on his ruin. Then, every engine 
which the hatred of man could invent, was em- 
ployed against the unfortunate Handel—calumny, 
falsehood, and satire, were all brought to bear upon 
him, and compel him to a retreat; but he would 
not give way. 

The theatre in Lincoln’s-inn-fields not suiting 
him, he next took Covent Garden ,which be opened 
with the opera of “ Pastor Fido,” in 1734. To 
please the public, he engaged a French danseuse: 
and this proceeding one would imagine must have 
been strangely in opposition to his general taste. 
The expedient served him for a time; her per- 
formance suited the prevailing spirit of the age. 
But Madanteoiselle Sallé (this danseuse) could not 
remain long in England—the following year she 





| returned to France, 
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On the removal of this votary of Terpsichore, 
Handel again sought to purify the public taste by 
giving it Dryden’s “Ode on Alexander’s Feast,” 
set tomusic. Dryden’s poem! Handel's music! 
Surely that ought to have succeeded. It was 
listened to, played some twelve or fourteen times, 
and then the fickle-minded public would hear it no 
longer. This appears to have been the last 
glimpse of success which Handel enjoyed at that 
period of his life. When “ Alexender’s Ode” 
ceased to interest, he tried opera after opera, each 
one, however, sang but the requiem of its pre- 
decessor. 

Every night, depressed and anxious, he repaired 
to the theatre, hoping that the faithless heart of 
the public might turn to him again, He hoped 
in vain, and at length defeated, but not humbled, 
he was obliged to give up the contest. The whole 
of his £10,000 was gone, and the autumn of 1737 
saw him a ruined man,—crushed by a party 
which had risen to a multitude, and destroyed 
him. 

His enemies did not escape unhurt. Samson- 
like, they buried themselves under the ruins which 
they dragged on him. The expenses of their an- 
tagonistic theatre had been enormous; and in the 
year which chronicled the fall of Handel, they 
closed their house, having sustained through it a 
loss of £12,000. 

Wehave not yet mentioned Handel’s more popular 
works, The “ Messiah,” for instance, with “ Israel 
in Egypt,” and “ Jephtha.” These were composed 
at a later period of his life, when grief and misery 
had tried him—when the buoyancy of youth had 
fled, and the sad realities of life had made him feel 
their weight. 

Poor Handel! Persecuted in his life—appre- 
ciated in his death. His fate, both a sermon and 
a lesson, an example and a warning for his sur- 
vivors. 

The struggle which Handel had undergone left 
him a depressed and miserable man, ruined in 
fortune, shaken in mind, and with a load of debts 
pressing on him; for, on winding up the affairs of 
the theatre, the expenses proved to be so heavy, 
that the remainder of Handel’s £10,000 was in- 
sufficient to meet the demands of the creditors. 
To an honourable and independent man this was 
very galling. He combated the difficulties which 
beset him, aud bore up against his calamities as 
loug as be could; but at last his physical strength 
giving way, ill-health was added to his other mis- 
fortunes. An attack of paralysis, by stretching 
him on a bed of sickness, destroyed the solace of 
his life-labour, and forced on him—what to his 
mind then must have been horrible—a life of in- 
activity. 

Change of air and scene was now absolutely 
necessary for him; but so unwilling was he to 
quit the scene of his musical career, so loath to 
leave the spaere which gave him the only means 
of retrieving his losses, that it required the earnest 
and repeated representations and entreaties of his 


| friends, to induce him to go for a short time tg 


Aix-la-Chapelle. He remained there about six 
weeks, and then, being convalescent, returned to 
London. 

Again in the metropolis, all rest for him was 
over: he began to work as unceasingly and vigor. 
ously as ever. 

With a feverish anxiety to pay his debts, he 
allowed himself no respite; and although he was 
still doomed to disappointment, still fated to see 
each of his compositions rejected by the public, 
he was not deterred from beginning and com. 
pleting others. 

He wrote rapidly—-perhaps too rapidly ; for at 
this time of his life, he seems to have undertaken 
more than he could accomplish. Feeble in body, 
distressed in mind, he taxed his constitution too 
severely; and an attack of mental debility was the 
consequence. Recovered from this, he went on 
composing again, and completed the opera of 
“Faramond,” in seventeen days. Then he re. 
ceived a command from the King to write the 
funeral anthem for Queen Caroline, who died on 
November 20, 1737. He obeyed the order, and 
finished the anthem in five days—a surprising feat 
when we know that it contained no less than 
eighty pages of printing. 

“Faramond”” was produced at the Haymarket 
in 1738, and proved another failure. ‘ Alexander 
Severus and Xerxes,” which appeared immediately 
after, shared the same fate. Almost wild with 
anxiety—maddened with defeat-—every hope fail- 
ing, poor Handel felt something like despair 
creeping over him. 

At this time, yielding to the entreaties of his 
friends, he consented to make one more appeal to 
the public, and, by giving a concert for his own 
benefit, afford them an opportunity of answering 
that appeal, and helping him out of his difficulties. 


wonder succeeded. The concert was well sup- 
ported ; and he cleared a very fair sum. 

It is gratifying to mention one friend who held 
firmly to Handel all the time: that friend was no 
less a person than the King, George the Second. 
He was a passionate admirer of the musician, and 
had moreover a great esteem for him as @ man, 
and that esteem could never be destroyed ‘by any 
adverse private feeling or deteriorating public 
opinion. 

In 1738, the Italian Opera was again found to 
be a losing concern, and, in consequence, closed ; 
so Handel devoted his time to the composition of 
oratorios. 

“Tsrael in Egypt” was begun and completed in 
twenty-seven days. 

This is perhaps his most powerful work, dis- 
playing great force of mind, and continuity of 
purpose in carrying out his idea. He seems to 
have identified himself with his subject; to have 
become in feeling one of the children of bondage ; 
to have groaned with them in their sorrows; re- 





joiced with them in their deliverance; to have 


He carried his intention into effect, and for a 
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been imbued with a mighty spirit of enthusiasm 
jn their cause. 

A scientific criticism of this great work would 
be out of place here. To musicians alone. 
it could be interesting, and they are already 
sequainted with all that can be said on the sub- 
‘ect, A few words, however, as to the general 
construction of the oratorio may not be unac- 
ceptable. ‘Israel in Egypt,” then, as the title im- 

ies, contains an episode in the history of the | 
Israelites, during the last years of their sojourn in- 

t. The opening chorus announces the fact of a 
new king having arisen who knew not Joseph, and 
who set over them (the Israelites) task-masters, to 
afflict them with burthens. 

This is simply an introduction to the following 
parts, where Israel’s woes are first depicted with 
deep pathos, and their deliverance sung with start- 
ling power. | 

We cannot agree with those persons who single 
out as points of excellence, in this masterpiece of 
art, certain passages which they are pleased to 
style “descriptive music,” and which they assert 
were written with the intention of being such. 
We cannot believe that Handel, while engaged on 
the grand ideas pourtrayed in his work, would | 
have designedly sat down, and, bidding his genius | 
fold her soaring pinions, have commanded her to 
employ her powers in imitating the evolutions of | 
the insect world, the croaking and hopping of | 
frogs, the flutter and buzzing of a fly’s wing. | 

Impressed with a vivid picture of the plagues | 
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of Egypt, he may have unconsciously conveyed to 
certain passages, the images which were floating 
irough his brain, connected with the petty de- 
iails of the work; and thus only can we account 
for those passages which, from fancied resem- 


blances to the above named entomological pro- 


ceedings, have been included in the category of 
*‘ descriptive music.” 

The “Israel in Egypt” is a grand conception 
grandly carried out, a magnificent embodiment of 
a magnificent subject; and yet it failed to please 
the degenerate audience of the day. 

Fate seemed in determined hostility to Handel ; 
do what he might, she would not treat him 
kindly. 

In 1739, we again find him at the Lincoln’s 
Inn theatre;—a drowning man, catching at a 
straw. 

His representations there began with Dryden’s 
“Ode to St. Cecilia.” But “ St. Cecilia” seems 
to have done him no good, the patroness of music 
could extend no patronage to him; and the termi- 
nation of that season saw him stiil farther out of 
pocket. After giving one more benefit, he made 
up his mind to quit England. Handel was no 
longer young. Fifty-five years had passed over 
his head, the greater part of them spent in hard 
mental labour ;—mental labour, unrelieved—un- 
requited by that public sympathy and approbation 
which it merited. 


(To be continued.) 
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For twelve or thirteen years now past, efforts have 
been made to improve the state of the English law 
of marriage, its duties, and its rights. ‘That law 
differs essentially from the Scotch law, and at every 
point with a prejudice to the weak, but without 
reason for the variance. The inconvenience of this 
conflict is apparent in the fact that persons might 
live, consistently with the law of Scotland, within 
Scotland, who would be liable to the pains and 
penalties of the criminal law, if they crossed the 
Eden or the Tweed. The anomaly is increased by 
the fact that natives of England might reside in 
Scotland unmarried, who would be re-married by 
taking a five minutes’ walk over the border. The 
cause of this difference is traceable to the character 
of the Reformation in the two countries, The 
Church of Rome regards marriage as a sacrament. 
The Reformation in England included no more than 
the literal meaning of the word. It was revolution 
in Seotland. The legislation of this country makes 
marriage easy, and looks upon it as a civil contract, 
above, around, and over which the parties may, if 
they please, place the element of religion. In 





almost every case it is a religious ceremony, and 


the law favours that mode of celebration; but the 
essential point with our law is publicity. 

The complete separation between the civil and 
ecclesiastical courts in Scotland allows a greater 
latitude — and thereby greater propriety—here, 
than the commingling of the two jurisdictions per- 
mits in England. ‘The civil law here provides 
merely for its own business ; but in England, no- 
body can clearly tell where the civil jurisdiction 
commences, or where the ecclesiastical terminates. 
The English people should clear away this inter- 
meddling of secular authorities in ecclesiastical 
business, and of ecclesiastical parties in their secu- 
larities. 

The legislation of both countries is extremely 
imperfect upon the rights of women who have 
married unfortunately. The particular causes which 
warrant a complete separation in either country 
are those which not very many females will allege, 
even through their attornies in court. The bill 
sent down by the Peers to the Commons in the 
present session of Parliament stops i 
for these offences by the husband, and treats them, 


in some measure, as wrongs done to society. They 
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will be punishable, if the act pass, by fine or 
imprisonment. The bill is confined to England, 
in the first instance; but being a great improve- 
ment on the existing practice of civil actions for 
damages, it will, we trust, be copied into the Scotch 
law. 

At present, in England, the wife cannot be a 
party to the action which may be instituted by her 
husband against an alleged paramour. The result 
is curiously illustrated in a case—Evans v. Evans 
—before the Ecclesiastical Court. The husband 


obtained, some years since, damages against a Mr. 


Robinson, in civil action, for criminal conversation. 
The wife could not be a party in that cause. When, 
however, Mr. Evans adopted the next step towards 
a dissolution of the marriage ; in the Ecclesiastical 
Court ; he was compelled to make Mrs. Evans a 
party to the cause; and it is lost. The judge 
held that the evidence adduced before the jury 
was bad, and perfectly met by counter evidence. 
Three years since, one person lost five hundred 
pounds, and another pocketed the sum, in one of 
our courts, while the wife of the latter lost her 
character, although she was not permitted to take 
one step in self defence; and now a higher court 
finds the whole proceeding worthless. It is time 
to terminate the possibility of this terrible injustice, 
and the new bill will accomplish that object. 

The Peers have made several excellent amend- 
ments upon the draft of the bill submitted to them. 
They have placed both classes upon an equality, in 
spite of Dr. Johnson’s morality—which has been 
so often quoted to support evil laws. According tc 
the present law, a husband may prosecute a divorce 
successfully from his wife, for conduct in which he 
may persevere with impunity. ‘This stupid ine- 
quality has been struck out of the new bill, and 
any right conferred upon the husband has been 
extended to the wife. 

The former law professed to treat poor and rich 
alike. Any person could obtain a private Act of 
Parliament, who had evidence to support the claim 
—and money to pay for the bill and its prelimina- 
ries. The business might have been done by men 
of moderate charges for three to four thousand 
pounds. Persons who had not the money to spare 
could obtain redress in formd pauperis. The ex- 
tremely poor, and the extremely wealthy, therefore, 
were guarded by the law; but the numerous classes 
with incomes varying from one hundred to one 
thousand pounds per annum—who could not, and 
who would uot, prosecute in formd pauperis —were 
closed out of court. “The law of England is alike 
open to rich and poor,” said somebody to Horne 
Tooke. ~‘ True,’’ replied the political wit, “ and 
so is the London Tavern.” The new bill will not 
obviate this evil altogether, but the expense of 
proceedings under it will be much smaller than by 
the present processes. 

The old matrimonial forms of England, like 
some other old forms, require amendment. They 
evince the tendency of the human mind to mis- 
take a farce for a solemnity. A young gentleman 
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is made to say something concerning the act of 
endowing his future wife with all his worldiy 
goods, and perhaps he may believe it; but one. 
half of the more acute aud more astute bride. 
grooms know well enough that they are merely 
endowing themselves with all that the lady may, 
could, and should have; all that she has earned 
or may ever earn—all that she possesses or may 
ever posses, unless the attorney has got before the 
clergyman and rectified this blunder by a marriage 
settlement, for which the poor can never pay, 

There is, or was, we think, also something said 
in the English form of marriage, respecting wor- 
shipping the wife, or the wife to be, which was 
only very ridiculous, and did no more harm than 
any other “ white falsehood.”’ 

The justice of the case requires a universal 
marriage settlement, securing the wife's earnings 
or property from any responsibilities except those 
of a domestic character, which she may be pro. 
perly expected to superintend; and shielding her 
in the management of her own affairs, except s0 
far as she may authorise her husband to transaet 
them on her account. 

This arrangement would be deemed very out- 
rageous by gentlemen in search of fortunes, but it 
would be quite palateable to other gentlemen who, 
like Dr. Syntax, only go into the world in seareh 
of a wife. An attorney arranges all these matters 
according to law, for those who can afford to pay 
him, and pay stamps, and as these prelimiuaries 
are attended to generally by wealthy people, we 
see no reason why the poor should not have the 
same advantage by general enactment. 

Some inconvenience would be experienced, per- 
haps, if a husband were held responsible for his 
wite’s debts, and a wile were allowed to speculate, 
without her husband’s consent, even with her own 
money, in shares or stocks. This difficulty requires 
some provision, and one could be easily made for 
the investment of the money or property of mar- 
ried women in certain funds, unless in those cases 
where the consent of their husbands was obtained 
to their employment in a different way. The 
cases contemplated are those of persons between 
whom no difference of importance has ever oc- 
curred, or is likely ever to oceur, and the pro- 
vision sought would be perfectly just from the day 
that it became perfectly public; while, at present, 
individuals obtain credit often upon the under- 
standing that they have married respectably —that 
is to say, have married ten thousand pounds— 
until it turns out, when some portion of the ten 
thousand is wanted, that the money was prudently 
put out of the husband’s reach under trust, or in 
some other way, and the credit has been founded 
upon nothing. Complaints may be made against 
the private arrangement system, but there could 
be none against a public, regular, steady, unswerv- 
ing rule. 

The discussions on matrimonial settlements im- 
port an air of banking, bullion, and parchment into 
“courtships,” which is very disagreeable, A chill 
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must be thrown over a young female not acquainted 
intimately with commercial and monetary life, when 
she is told by hard men of the world, with grooved 
faces, that she is going to marry a person who 
will very probably go to the dogs, in a mercantile 
sense, And that she may be left penniless in the 
world if her husband in prospective be allowed to 
manage her affairs. Au announcement of that 
character must resemble a shower-bath of twenty 
feet, and a hundred gallons power, in December ; 
and requires cautious management, which might 
be as well averted by a general rule. 

Respectable families, in the pecuniary sense, 
generally provide against contingencies, but nine- 
tenths of all marriages are not preceded by settle- 
ments. The artizans, or working men, never 
think such documents necessary in their families, 
and it is well that, as they could not afford them, 
so they have no ambition for their possession. 
Tais is the largest class in society, and furnishes 
only on that account the largest number of cases 
in which some legislative remedy is required. The 
records of police courts show tlie existence of 
many husbands from whose rapacity their wives 
should have some protection for their earnings. 
After a person has been sentenced to six montis 
with hard labour, for cruelty to his wife, security 
should also be afforded that he will not sweep 
away all the results of her six months’ hard labour 
out of prison, in six days after his release, not 
through her credulity, but by virtue of the law 
that bad condemned him. The drunken and 
sturdy wife-beater having compensated the law, 
by the starvation of his family for his last offence, 
returns in the authority and power that the law 
affurds him, to sweep away the little retail shop, 
the laundry, or the mangle, with which his wife en- 
deavours to find bread and clothes for the children 
whom he should support. In all these notorious 
and public cases, a remedy should be devised 
easily, and is an equally notorious want. 

We do not allege that the original cause of the 
disgraceful scenes: narrated at police courts, is 
always of the masculine gender, or that all the 
women who get into these difficulties are deserving 
persons; but those who have g&ined a different 
character will not honestly set up a home for 
themselves, and the addition to the law which we 
propose would be of no service to them. 

The vast majority—a very great majority—- 
perhaps nine-tenths or nineteen-twentieths of the 
homes in this country are happy in a passable way. 
Hard and severe toil may wear down the romance 
of life in some instances, but divorces, or even 
“judicial separations” will not be numerous in 
either of the three kingdoms, unless society change 
much to the worse in all our social arrangements 
—our moral and religious feelings. 

Still the cases of cruelty and oppression which 
come before the public are few, when compared 
with the number of equally bad or worse cases 
that are never known publicly, and examples of 
this kind occur as frequently among tle operative 





as the wealthy classes. Many persons live a life 
of misery rather than expose their sorrows to the 
world, for whom the law makes no provision, ex- 
cept that of fastening the morally dead to the 
morally living. It is not necessary that a female 
who has married unhappily should be prevented 
from educating her children, or even supporting 
herself by her own earnings, because she is in- 
capable of passing through the ordeal of a court, to 
escape ex vinculo matrimonii, All that is required 
for such cases, is the power to appropriate her 
earniugs or her property to a praiseworthy pur- 
pose, 

On the established principle, that example is 
stronger than precept, we shall state a case; one 
of many under our own observation, as an example 
of the evils arising out of a singular omission and 
deficiency, in the provisions of the new bill. The 
omission is this. While the case of the wife who 
is deserted by her husband is amply provided for 
that of the woman who, by his conduct, has been 
compelled to leave her home, and who thus in fact 
“deserts” him, is not even touched on. No pro- 
tection to her person or property is afforded, she 
is indeed left in the same position, as if the pre- 
sent bill had not been introduced. Now in the 
latter case, the wife is if possible in greater need 
of protection than in the former, and for the 
following reasons. 

Where the husband is the deserting party, the 
circumstances of the case are generally sufficiently 
notorious, to enlist the feelings of the public on 
behalf of the injured wife ; while on the contrary, 
where the wife leaves her home, those aggressions 
on the part of the husband, which banished her, 
are usually known only to herself, or to a very 
limited number of friends. She goes forth to the 
world under very different circumstances; and 
society is often opposed to her proceedings, in 
ignorance of her reasons. 

Again: In the former case, the wife at any 
rate retains her home, the external shelter, to- 
gether with the custody of her children, and pro- 
bably some portion if not the whole of her pro- 
perty. In the latter, she is homeless, her husband 
may step in, claim her means, and take all her 
property, of whatever nature or character it may 
be, simply because by “not deserting her,” he 
escapes the law. 

True, his brutality may have separated them as 
effectually as if he had left her; but, by driving 
her from his house, instead of leaving it himself, 
he not only secures the shelter of his own roof, 
but completely evades the law. For such an evil, 
the new bill does not provide any remedy. 

A young woman of industrious habits and high 
moral principles, held the situation of housemaid 
to a lady, who respecting the worth of ber humble 
dependant, acted as a mother rather than a mis- 
tress to her. This servant in an unlucky hour 
fell in love. It was a great pity, but she did it, 


and, asa natural consequence, she married the per- 


son to whom she was attached. Her earnings, 
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accumulated during the time of her service, to- 
gether with an addition from her mistress, fur- 
nished the cottage which her future husband had 


taken. She married there, and for a short time, 
was possibly happy. Her husband it is true had 
little or no work, but she did not allow herself to 
be discouraged, and hoped for better days. Mean- 
while they were going back in the world; spending 
all, making nothing. This would not suit Mary ; 
she put her shoulder to the wheel, determining to 
see what she could do to remedy the growing evil. 
She went to her old mistress, and asked her advice. 
“Take in needle-work Mary,’ was the reply. 
Mary did so. She had plenty of work given her, 
and she toiled early and late; stitching and stitch- 
ing, from morn to night; while ber husband 
smoked his pipe, and sauntered to and from the 
ale house, ¢o i¢ to spend her earnings, and from 
it to reduce them. 

Twelve months passed, and there were three in 
the cottage to be provided for—Mary, her hus- 
band, and the baby. ‘‘ Work” must have evapo-~ 
rated from the world’s economy; for the husband 
now did none. Mary, with all her philosophy, 
could not help frettiug. The baby occupied so 
much of her time ‘iat she had little left for 
sewing. 

Again, idleness, or some other cause, made her 
husband ill-tempered and morose. He frequently 
used harsh language to her—swore, grumbled, 
resorted to personal violence; and then, when 
this violence had frightened both mother and babe, 
sought refuge from the cries of the latter and the 
sobs of the former, in the ale house. ‘This is an 
expensive pleasure; as ruinous, in its way, to the 
poor man as Tattersall’s is to the rich man. At 
last rent day came, and there was nothing in 
Mary’s purse to meet it. The landlord either 
could not, or would not wait for his payment. He 
destrained; and Mary’s furniture, which had been 
purchased with her money, went in the liquidation 
of a debt which was morally and strictly her hus- 
band’s, and one which he, by common industry, 
might have defrayed without this sacrifice. But 
the law sheltered him and the landlord. The 
latter availed himself of that law—sold her pro- 
perty to save his money, and the husband from 
prison; her home was destroyed, aud then the 
husband again sat down in idleness, expecting her 
to maintain him. 

Years passed on. Hard work, anxicty, and very 
meagre diet had told on Mary. She was not so 
strong as formerly, and the maintenance of the 
family fell heavily on her. The drunken husband 
still remained idle, making her life a misery 
by his ill-treatment. Every one who reads 


these lines will say, “Why did she not leave 
him?” We answer, because she was both a decent 
woman and a good Christian, and she shrank from 
exposing her husband's faults and parading her own 
griefs to the world. 

Now, had the law given her the sole right and 
title to all her earnings, made her, in fact, verit- 
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ably and legally independent of him, he would 
have found out that he had to depend on himselj 
alone for his maintenance; he would have beep 
obliged to work, and once engaged in honest 
labour, he might have reformed. But the law 
authorised his idleness, and virtually said to him 
“There is your slave; don’t fear to task her; she 
is yours—she must work, and you shall have all 
she earns ; I, most potent ‘ Law,’ award her gains 
to you.” 

At last his cruelty, his personal barbarity, en. 
dangered her life. Then broken-hearted and de. 
spairing, she again appealed to her late mistress, 
“Leave him; bring your children, and come and 
live with me,” was the advice she now received. 
Mary again acted in accordance with that advice, 
The husband allowed her to remain quietly in her 
place for three months; and then he went to her 
and demanded her wages as his right. She gave 
them to him. Although she was clothing her 
children, she forbore to urge that plea as a rea. 
son of refusal, for she knew that he would have 
dragged her children from her, sanctioned by the 
law again, rather than have foregone that which 
was legally his—namely, her earnings. 

Now, did Mary live in the present day, would 
the bill meet her case? Certainly not. A few 
more words and her story will be finished. Her 
husband did not torment her again for nearly a 
month; and then, when the money she had fur. 
nished him with was spent, he came to her and 
insisted on her returning to him. Of course, he 
professed penitence, promised reformation of con- 
duct — persons in similar cases are lavish of 
their promises and professions to this effect. She 
believed, forgave, and returned to him. 

A few weeks, and it was the old story over 
again. She toiled, while he idled. She starved, 
while he smoked. She tried for the sake of peace 
to make his home as comfortable as her scanty 
means would allow; as her reward, she received 
curses, oaths, blows. 

This state of things contiuued until death—the 
last friend of the wretched came to send the 
soul of poor Mary to a happier world than this. 

The above is not an isolated case; there are hun- 
dreds such. ‘The principle of it extends -to all 
classes. Let us mention, however, one more, 
occurring in a different station of society. 

Some years since, an ill-used and injured lady, 
for reasons of her own, saw fit to leave her hus- 
band’s roof. Her means of support were inade- 
quate to her wants. She was endowed with a 
clear and bright intellect, and for the purpose of 
increasing her income, she wrote and published 
several works. ‘These works were eminently suc- 
cessful with the public. Then, her husbaud 
stepped in and claimed her copyrights—the crea- 
tions of her brain; claimed them successfully, and 
they were awarded to him. 

Not many men would act in that manner, but 
one having done so, others might follow his ex- 
ample. 
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Does the bill provide for this case? No. We 
have two instances of men having appropriated the 
earnings of their wives. These instances, it is 
true, occurred some years since, but men have 
not changed ; they are the same to-day as yester- 
day; they will be the same to the end of the 
world. 
must be found. And although the public do not 
hear much of these matters, aud a numerous class 
of persons suffer on, not in peace, because they 





Therefore, some remedy for such abuses | 


year have hoped against hope; and, who at last 
only, when hope became a mockery—a folly, would 
acknowledge to themselves the fact, that an affec- 
tion which had been pledged at God's altar, was 
but an ignis fatuus; an illusion, burning brightly 
for a little while, luring them on in life, and then 
disappearing to leave them in utter desolation and 


darkness. 


are not allowed, but in the silence of despair, | 
every man acquainted with the intricacies of | 


society, knows that a number of his fellow men | 


are incumbrances upon the industry of their 
families ; in their sane moments doing little good, 
and during their insane relapses committing 
grievous wrong. 

Now, why not establish some ready remedy for 
the evils set forth by these two of ten thousand 
cases. Some simple tribunal of appeal—a judge 
in chambers, say: who, on a fair hearing of the 
case, a written testimony, if advisable, as to the 
character and conduct of the wife; the circum- 
stances of her appeal, particulars of grievances 
complained of, supported and affirmed by credible 
and respectable witnesses; might give her an 
“order in writing, under his hand, restraining the 
husband, his creditor, or other person, from inter- 
fering or attempting to interfere with the wife’s 
earnings or property.” In fact, carrying out the 
provision of Clause XV of the proposed bill, on 
the ground of the wife being compelled by the 
circumstances proved to leave her husband’s roof. 
There should also be security for property in landed 
estate and income, derivable from any source 
whatever, which may at that time or any future 
time belong to her; and any property which she 
held at that time, or which she might afterwards 
acquire, should be wholly and solely at her own 
disposal, both during her life time, and by testa- 
ment after her death. 

Such a clause as this, while effectually, and 
under any circumstances securing the wife’s pro- 
perty to her, would not prevent a reconciliation 
between the parties, if that were desirable. Every 
man in England, who is worthy of the name of 
man, will be not only willing, but anxious to pro- 
mote the formation of a law which would vindi- 
cate the rights of women. 

If the present bill really is what it professes to 
be, “An Act to Amend the Law relating to 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes in England,” 
then let it be completed, and not leave one, and 
that a very considerable class of sufferers, unpro- 


| 


| 





tected, while it so amply provides for the safety | 


of all others. Legislators, who have on their 
consciences the responsibility of passing or reject- 
ing this bill, should pause ere it becomes final, and 
consider whether it completely answers its pro- 
fessed end; whether it protects, as it should do, 


those unhappy wives, whose early dream of happi- | 


ness has faded before a calamitous choice. 


This world cannot give back the light of their 
lives to these heart-broken women; cannot restore 
to them that which once formed the halo of their 
life, but the Legislature can ameliorate their con- 
dition much—can secure them from further in- 


_ juries, and shield their earnings from the grasp of 
the idle or the worthless. 


They can give the 
heart-broken wife immunity from strife, and pro- 
vide that the home she has made may be secure 
from the sorrows of her outward life. The fathers 
of England, who have young and helpless daughters 
entering on the threshold of society; the brothers who 
have orphan sisters looking to them for protection, 
and the husbands who have formed a proper esti- 
mate of woman’s character, by the gentle com- 
panion of their own hearth, have the question in 
their hands, and may yet prove faithful warders of 
the weak. 

We cannot name a good reason why the wife 
should, by marriage, be deprived of her claim to 
manage her own property. It will not be alleged 
that, in the titles of Mrs. Ellis’s books, “The 
Wives and Mothers of Englahd” they would become 
too independent —certainly they are too dependent 
at present, except when protected by the prelimi- 
naries already described. They are in the position 
of outlaws—who, in technical language, can neither 
sue nor be sued; and thus a wife who has been 
compelled to support herself and her family, by any 
description of industry, is exposed to great disad- 
vantage in her dealings with the world, in addition 
to the possible exactions of the person who should 
support her and them. 

This theory of childish dependence, turned, as 
it sometimes has been, into hard and hopeless 
wretchedness, is only tolerable and tolerated be- 
cause nearly one-half of the world—that is to say, 
a great majority, three-fourths, or nine-tenths, or 
more probably, a larger proportion of married men 
are better than the law, live above the law, and 
are nearly civilised and just persons, in spite of 
the statutes. In all these cases the evil is not 
felt, Still, it exists, and is perhaps more galling to 
that class of women who possess much strength of 
character and purpose, than to others of more 
timid, but not therefore more valuable, or so valua- 
ble, minds. 

No child of generous impulse has ever yet been 
ruined by kindness, and no woman whose heart is 
worth holding will make a recreant wife because 
she feels that equitable and just independence, 
which should not have been lost, but which has been 
legally removed, only because the Jaw on the 


subject is a fragment of Romish ecclesiastical 


There are thousands of women, who year after | tenets; having no good foundation, and in no 
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country whatever, where it prevails still, as part of 
a popular creed, productive of good results. 

It has always been held as the first principle of 
the marriage bonds that the wife should lean for 
all things on the husband; that he should be her 
support, her guide, her arbitrator. Did we live in 
Arcadia, the principle might be reduced to prac- 
tice; but we are in England; plain matter-of fact 
England ; where, in place of Arcadian youths, we 
have drunken, lazy husbands, idle, profligate 
fellows, who will hang on to the wife until she can 
no longer support them! And from such the new 
bill as it at present stands, would not offer any 
protection. 

We have no quarrel with “ the first principle” in 
question, if both parties could be compelled to 
follow out its injunetions and respect its require- 
ments; but while we have no means of compelling 


the husband to be industrious or even sober, it is | 


absurd to retain for a drunken and profligate per- 
son control over the earnings of his wife. 
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inseparable companions ; and all we contend for js 


the cessation of power, or privilege, or superiority 
5 


where the duty connected with them is not only 
abandoned but resolutely reversed; and that not 
for the extreme object contemplated in this bill, but 
only to allow the wives and families of dissipated, 
idle, and worthless husbands to live by their jn. 
dustry without supporting worse probably than a 
dead weight. 

This class of arguments is employed often on 
the ecclesiastical bench, yet if its domestic secrets 
were examined into by a Commission or Committee, 
it would be found that the fortunes belonging to 
the wives of several of these reverend disputants 
are protected by ante matrimonial settlements, 
At any rate the common nature of these documents 
is notorious euough to all parties, and either they 
should be extended or suppressed. 

If they are good for the rich, they cannot be 
hurtful to the poor. If they are consistent with 


_ religion for the protection of property, they cannot 


Religion, it is argued, requires a certain course | 


to be followed, good upon the whole, although at- 
tended with ostensible wrongs in isolated, and, it 
is to be hoped, extremely rare cases. We suppose, 
of course, that the Christian religion is meant, and 
not any departure from its simplicity. The struc- 
ture of that religion then is very regular. It ap- 
pends duty to privilege and privilege to duty as 


be opposed to religion for the protection of earn. 
ings. If they are consistent with morality, when 
they are written out by one solicitor and carefully 
examined by another, they could not be very incon- 
sistent even with our morality, moveable as it is, 
when put into a few plain clauses of an Act of 
Parliament, in general terms, and suitable to gene. 
ral purposes. 








TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS 


OF 


A COSMOPOLITE’S LIFE; 


BEING 


PAGES OF ADVENTURE AND TRAVEL. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MORE SOUVENIRS OF NOMF. 


Tlow ancient recollections crowd together as I 


contemplate those old and sometimes happy days | 


at home! To call school days the happiest days 
of life is, in my opinion, tantamount to gammon, 
I admit, however, that the after recollection of 
them is oftentimes amusing—always agreeable, be 
it in the sensation of a mellow regret for past and 
no longer to be recalled pleasures, or in the satis- 
factory knowledge that sundry sufferings and casti- 
gations can never more be corporeally undergone. 


haunting my remembrance; his many eccentricities 
fall like a pleasant sunbeam across the sombre 
tinted waters of life, and waken up many a smile 
where elsewhere gloom and sorrow might over- 
shadow the pathway. ; 

Of all the souvenirs that ‘remained to old D. 
of his former greatness and riches, there was 
none he cherished so dearly as the acquaintance 


' 


of a few scattered nankeen-brceeched old Indians, 
who, formerly his juniors and inferiors in India, 
both as regards position and purse, had neverthe- 
less been fortunate enough to reap an ample 
harvest, which cnabled them in the autumn of 
their lives, to vegetate-upon paternal soil without 
even the inconvenience of a quarter of their livers 
having been consumed by curries and_ brandy 
pawny. ‘These old nabobs were mostly bachelors, 
who invariably held forth vehemently against the 


_ climate and people of England, but still persisted 


ina course of fiery curries and deep potations, 


, and Amet together occasionally at some notoriously 
Poor old D., the shadow of his memory is always | 


Oriental tavern, and there indulged in happy re- 


| miniscences of past days of luxury, till either the 


recollection of the heat of India—the dust, the 
long shore winds, or the sadness of regret for the 
parapharnalia of days gone by, seduced them into 
a series of mulled port and devilled kidneys, 
which invariably ended in alarming relapses 


and a long amount of penitence and doctor's 


abominations, 
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Now these excesses, treasonable as they un- 
doubtedly proved in the eyes of certain fierce old | 
housekeepers, entailed upon poor old D. an inevit- | 
able amount of misery, sufficient to crush an Atlas | 
or a Hercules in constitution or spirit, Apart | 
from the extreme misery of a body ill at ease, 
from the sudden cessation of strong and expensive 
stimulants, this unfortunate old gentleman was 
sudjected on his return home from each one of 
these occasional reunions toa series of excruciating 
annoyances, such as only the acidulated imagina- 
tions of a lot of sour old maids could conjure up 
and carry out into fearful practicability. Soda 
water was a luxury beyond the reach of his 
scantily lined purse, whilst absence from the 
breakfast table was sure to occasion a special de- 
putation, whose business and delight seemed based 
upon the misery occasioned to the unhappy old 
bachelor. Could he hold up his head as a gentle- 
man, and confess to the charge of excess ? Could 
he, living in the bosom of a respected circle, so 
far debase himself as to stop out o’ doors till it 
was actually close upon daylight! There was no 
hope, no sympathy, no pity for such an one, and a 
headache might almost be counted a blessing for 
so great a transgression. ‘The invariable result 
was a bluepill and soup maigre for that day; and 
when poor old D., recovering the tone of his sto- 
mach, crept down next morning to breakfast, he 
had fresh martyrdom to encounter in being exposed 
toa smali armoury of bitter sarcasm, to say no- 
thing of dry toast and horribly insipid wishwashy 
tea. 

As a set-off, however, against these temporary 
inconveniences, D. enjoyed the satisfaction of tan- 
talising the curiosity, and wounding the pride of 
his female tormentors, by never on any occasion 
introducing the stray visitors, who sought him out 
occasionally, into the parlour, or to any member of 
of the family. On these isolated occasions, he 
gained immensely, in importance, especially when, 
as itsometimes happened, his friend chanced to 
have a handle to his name, and gave D. a fortnight’s 
recreation and hospitality at Mullagatawny Lodge, 
or some equally Indianified estate, where black ser- 
vants, who were redolent of sandal wood and 
curry powder, shivered in muslin attire, even under 
the influence of our warmest summer sunshive. 

Pride, however, seems doomed to meet with a 
downfall, and very woeful indeed was the catas- 
trophe that befel old D. One fine morning, when 
he had just finished rendering ample justice to 
breakfast, the servant maid announced a stranger 
gentleman with a white hat, who was anxiously 
luquiring for his friend, Mr. D. 

Surmise was rife amongst the party assembled 
at that breakfast-table, as to who the noble visitor 





could possibly prove to be. D.’s_ sister implored 
of him to invite the gentleman upstairs, but old 

D. wasinflexible, and, chuckling over his self-im- | 
portance, mildly suggested that it was only his old 


friend, Sir Thomas Gurrumpawnep, formerly col- | 
lector of Chutneyabay, who had, doubtless, called | 


in to invite him to spend a fortnight or so at his 
estate. Under this conviction, the unhappy old 
bachelor strutted jauntily down stairs; but, alas ! 
for human foresight, and the disappointments and 
provocations of life!—in afew seconds he re- 


turned again, with not one vestige of the usual 


purply tint about his rubicund complexion, pale as 
a ghost, and tottering toa seat, he exclaimed— 

** I’m arrested !” 

The stranger was a bailiff; the suit that of a 
ruined merchant in India ; the amount sued for two 
lacs of rupees—and, as no immediate compromise 
was likely to be effected, poor crest-fallen D., in 
the midst of loud female lamentations, was care- 
fully handed down to a cab, and thence duly 
lodged in the Queen’s Bench. 

‘There never was a more ludicrous illustration 
of the various grades of pride to which weak- 
minded mortals are subjected than in the cases of 
old D. and his fiery, crippled cousin, Lady A. 
He was proud of his former wealth aud many 
acquaintances; proud of his courage—which was 
sadly put to a nonplus on one memorable occasion, 
when burglars broke into the house, and stole all 
the plate, D. answering the women’s shrieks and 
calls for succour by double locking his bedroom 
door, and then from the window seeking assistance. 
This breach of chivalry was grievously resented 
ever afterwards by my aunt’s employing the laun- 
dress’s husband, at so much per week, for the 
express purpose of firing off a rusty old pistol every 
evening, to awe away evil-doers—which D. consi- 
dered an insult of an insupportable character. 
In the hour of his adversity, his pride flowed 
ina fresh channel. The immense sum for which 
he had been arrested made him a perfect lion 
amongst the other debtors, so that, when friends 
went to console with him, and cheer him with the 
prospect of being shortly released, they were rather 
taken aback to find him perfectly contented and 
happy where he was. Ile declared his fellow- 
debtors to be a most intelligent and delightful set 
of men, who really knew how to respect intellect 
and birth. Not a little proud was he of his per- 
sonal appearance, and extremely careful in his at- 
tire. As for the former, his face was usually of a 
purple hue, covered with blotches and pimples, 
whilst his figure was more than portly, and his legs 
extremely short. Clad, however, in his nankeen 
waistcoat and inexpressibles, his double-frilled 
shirt front, green tail coat, shoes with large bows, 
an eye-glass in his left eye, and an uwbrella under 
each arm—(he always carried two, under some 
vague speculation of being overtaken by a hurri- 
cane of rain, in company with some Countess un- 
known, to whom he might tender the spare um- 
brella)—thus attired, when he issued forth for his 
periodical walks, he was the delight and amazement 
of all the young ladies about Kensington, many of 
whom quizzed him amazingly—which the joyous 
old beau invariably set down to admiration of his 
deportment. ‘The eccentric Sir John Dineley was 
scarcely better known, and his esricature figured 
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in many of the shop-windows about town. Poor | There were three circuit judges then at Chittoor. 


D., soon after he had passed the insolvent court, | 


dropped down dead in the parlour one morning, 
after breakfast, and a severc battle with his can- 
tankerous old cousin. The old lady survived him 
for many years, growing more satirical and spite- 
ful as time swept her with a ruthless broom 
towards the brink of the grave. 

There was another old Indian uncle, who had 
married one of my father’s sisters. After many 
years’ service in India, he had returned home with 
a colossal fortune, and was well known about Ken- 
sington for many years as a magistrate. The hot 
pickles and curries consumed iu that house were 
the talk of the neighbourhood. But my uncle had 
heen at the siege of Seringapatam, where he, with 
another officer, Sir Thomas B. (commonly called 
“Old Bow-wow ”) had been, most cruelly treated 
by Tippoo Sahib. To hear these two disputing 
and narrating, over their after-dinner wine, was 
one of the greatest treats we youngsters enjoyed, 
more especially as we were invariably handsomely 
tipped before being sent back to myaunt’s. On 
one occasion, an unlucky urchin forfeited the privi- 
lege for good and all. My uncle had given him 
a sixpence to buy sweet stuff with, which sixpence 
turned out to bea bad one; running back with 
the same to get it changed, he happened to reach 
the old gentleman just as he was seized with a vio- 
lent fit of coughing. Fearfulthat he might ex- 
pire before the sixpence was changed, the graceless 
young villain thrust it into his face, imploring him 
to give a good sixpence for it before he died—for 
which piece of impudence he was exiled from fa- 
vour. 

Many a time has the quiet of our everyday life 
been interrupted by the sudden appearance of uncle 
C., with acouple of vanloads of costly furniture 
and pictures, all of which he bestowed as a gift 
upon my aunts ; but alas! these had been barely 
arranged in place, when some unfortunate circum. 
stance would irritate the old gentleman, and away 
went all the fine things again to the house of some 
other relative; whence they made the tour of 
cousins and nephews innumerable; till one, more 
lucky than the rest, chanced to be in possession 
of them at the period of old C’s demise, when the 
last move on the board had been played, and the 
fickle but wealthy uncle had been checkmated by 
death. 


CHAPTER XV, 
INDIA AGAIN, 


Soon after revisiting Madras again, I was attacked 
by a severe illness, which compelled me to seek 


change of air; I accordingly repaired to my | 


guardian’s house at Chittoor, a place some ninety 
miles distant from Madras. Chittoor was then a 
considerable civil station, being the site (if I may 
so term it) of one of the four courts of Circuit 


and Appeal, which have since been abolished. | 








one being my brother-in-law and guardian, and 
besides these there resided there a Zillah judge 
and his Register, Collector, Sub-Collector, and 
four assistants (these latter were sometimes ab. 
sent in the district); a captain and a lieutenant 
in command of a detacoment of native infantry 
from Vallore, and a couple of doctors. On the 
whole, what with wives, sons, daughters, and 
other relatives, we constituted a pretty fai; 
society; and what is saying a great deal, pulled 
well together, without any of those petty squabbles 
which usually exist in small communities. 

Of Chittoor itself, I have many very pleasant 
souvenirs, both as regards the excellence of its 
climate, and the quantity and delicious flavour of 
its mangoes, as also with reference to the princely 
hospitality and jolly good nature of its bachelor 
residents. There were abundant and pleasant 
drives and rides, which extended to a considerable 
distance all round the cantonment. ‘The favourite 
drive of an evening was round Chetah hill; so 
called from the number of these beautiful but 
dangerous brutes, which were visible often to the 
naked eye, as they sported and gambolled like 
kittens on the elevated summits. And, apropos of 
chetalis, I may here relate a ludicrous, though at 
the time rather serious incident, which occurred 
to myse!f and my sister Harriet. One of the 
young civilians had a pet tiger caged up in his 
compound, and which proved a daily source of 
attraction to the idlers at Chittoor. Master Billy 
(so had the tiger heen named) led a terrible life 
of it amongst so many noisy and thoughtless 
youngsters, whose chief delight was to poke fun 
at him through the iron bars, by fastening lighted 
cigars to the end of bamboos; a process which 
made Billy dance about and roar again with agony. 
One day a ycung fellow, more venturesome and 
foolhardy than his companions, had the temerity 
to enter Billy’s cage and to beard the tiger in his 
own den; the result would speedily have proved 
more tragical had it not been for the admirable 
presence of mind displayed by another of the 
party. The tiger had seized the agressor’s arm, 
and would doubtless have wrenched it off from the 
shoulder, had not a companion seized upon a stout 
bamboo and literally thrast it down the monster's 
throat, causing him to relinquish his hold. This 
was a pretty fair sample of the savage disposition 
of Billy. And it was not many mornings afterwards, 
just as the day was dawning, that I issued forth 
from our compound on ponyback, for the enjoy- 
ment of my regular morning ride. From the 
gates of the compound there stretched a long 
avenue of stately trees, which extended nearly 


_ half a mile before joining the main road. Up this 


avenue, at the same moment, my sister and her 
little nephew were walking, enjoying a before- 
breakfast constitutional. I must confess to have 
been rather sleepy; the pleasant balmy breeze’ had 
hardly yet scattered the last night’s somniferous 


effects, when all of a sudden my pony came to 4 
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dead stop, and, pricking his ears, snorted with | over the opposite hedge. 


Hauling up my pony 


evident alarm at some object or objects as yet in- | abruptly so as to ascertain the amount of damage, 


yisible to myself. Presently, as daylight opened 


around us, I discovered what I supposed in my | 
terror to be Master Billy, sneaking up towards us | 
by the side of the hedge. In an instant I wheeled | 


the pony’s head homeward, ‘and we were off at full | however, to be nothing more dangerous than a 


tilt, As I galloped by my sister, who was evi- 


itch, for she flew and pitched into the nearest 
strath, flinging her nephew in the action clean 


_I went flying over its head, and completed the 


tableau of indubitable panic. Had the tiger 
really been upon our track, one or the other must 
inevitably have fallen victims. It turned out, 


donkey cropping by the hedge side; but my 


dently surprised at my sudden and rapid return, | sister had injured her knees so severely that very 


she anxiously inquired the motive, and my reply was | 
such as to accelerate her speed to literally a flying | 


nearly a month had elapsed before she was able 
to walk. 
What else happened at Chittoor will be seen in 


"my next chapter. 








THE 


Tue existing high rate of interest astonishes all 
who pay it. Specie flows into this country in 
almost incredible quantities, but as every steamer 
to the East takes each fortnight an enormous sum, 
neither the Banks of England or of France show 
that any great addition has becn made to the stock 
held by them. What becomes of the money ? 
The harvest of 1856 was, taking the whole of 
Europe, extremely deficient, but England has not 


This was formerly the great obstacle to a low rate 
of discount. A good harvest used to be followed 
by low prices, and, therefore, prosperity. Cotton, 
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the great staple manufacture of the country, is at — 
present al a value which forbids any profit to the | 


manufacturer, and by all accounts the next crop in 
the United States of America will be even less 


than the last, or at least be more than proportion- | 


ably deficient for the increased consumption ; yet 
each ship from New York has a large sum of 
bulion on board, and her successor a still larger, 
until the greater portion of the produce of the 
Californian gold fields has found its way to Eng- 
land, but not to remain. The truth is, that 
Europe is now but one family, and that which 
affects any one particular member of it, affects the 
whole in some greater or less degree. The silk 
crop in the south of Europe has failed for several 
successive seasons, and the same result has been 
produced in that portion of the world which it 
is feared may be seen in this country, if our de- 
dependence upon the supply of cotton be not 
removed from the United States to other parts of 
the globe. The catalogue of kingdoms suffering 
from the failure of this, their principal, article, is 
lamentable; France, Spain, Sardinia, Tuscany, 
Naples, and Turkey. From China alone can a 
portion be recovered, and to purchase it may the 
extraordinary demand for silver be partly traced. 

_ Itis a singular fact, that no trade has been so 
jealously guarded by the operatives engaged in it 
than this has been, neither, perhaps, has any one 
been the source of more outrages, France long 
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had the monopoly of the manufacture, and its 
introduction here was the consequence of religious 
persecution there. 
Spitalfields and in Bethnal-green, which was then 
a suburb, and is at present the chief seat of the 
London market. 
a peculiar appearance, unlike any other part of the 
town——tall buildings, with the top, and floor im- 
mediately under it (if the house be sufficiently 
demanded supplies to cause a drain upon bullion. | high), with a single window geeuppying the whole 
| of the front, and one similar at the back, in order 
to allow the greatest possible quantity of light to 
enter. In Bethnal-green, on the contrary, until 
very recently, the whole space was occupied by 
neat but small dwellings, situated in a garden, 
which was always beautifully cultivated, and con- 
tained very many choice flowers. 
tants of this particular locality horticulture is 
greatly indebted for some of the choicest speci- 


It was originally planted in 


The houses in this district have 


To the mhabi- 


mens which now ornament our green houses, 


A love of the country appears to be so deeply 
rooted among silk weavers, that where a rural 
walk is unattainable, a substitute is actually neces- 
sary, and is developed in gardening and rearing 
birds ; if the former be not practicable, then ent 
flowers and bird cages supply their place. Sir 
Robert Peel afforded a great boon, and did much 
to improve the morals of the disorderly part of 
the commuvity—not weavers, for, as a rule, they 
are sober and industrious—by the formation of 
the Victoria-park ; and one of the brightest deeds 
of Bishop Blomfield was in dividing this large and 


poor, and therefore necessarily neglected, parish 
into ten districts. The late Bishop never relaxed 


| his exertions until he had provided each with a 





church and schools, and a provision, very small in 
some cases, for the clergyman. It is much to his 
credit, that when any rich London living fell in, a 
portion of the income of the new rector was made 
available for the purpose of increasing the stipends 
of these churches. In the second case which 
happened, his son was the instituted clergyman, 
but he had to content himself with two-thirds of 
24 
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his predecessor’s income, and to pay over the dif- 
ference, between five and six hundred a-year, to his 
poorer brethren. 

As the chief seat of this trade in England has 
been in Spitalfields, so that of its great rival, 
France, has been and remains at Lyons. ‘The his- 
tory of one will exactly be that of the other. A 
fear of competition, a dread of machinery, and 
riots to prevent innovation have been the charac- 
teristics of each. In the early part of the reign 
of George the Third, the whole British metropolis 
was kept in a state of agitation by the proceed- 
ings of the “Cutters,” aterm adopted by dis- 
contented workmen who feared improvement. The 
outrages thus committed were most daring ; 
houses broken open, silk cut from the looms, aud 
personal violence frequently resorted to. ‘These 
riots were put down only by the most sanguinary 
and energetic measures, such as would not be 
thought of by the present generation. It was not 
uncommon for four, six, or eight of these criminals 
to be executed upon a scaffold erected in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. In France similar sceues 
were enacted, on account of the introduction of 
the Jacquard loom, the inventor of which was 
destined to be of the utmost advantage to his 
trade, being compelled to hide in order to save his 
life—the wooden part publicly burnt in the market 
place, and the ironwork sold for the value of the 
old material. Jacquard, however, lived long 
enough to see his machine used throughout Europe, 
and to receive high honours from the state. He 
died but a few years since, near his native town, 
Lyons, at an advanctd age. 

During all this time the strictest monopoly was 
given to either country for its own productions, no 
importation being permitted, except at a prohibi- 
tory duty, nevertheless India handkerchiefs, or 
bandanas, were commonly used by gentlemen in 
Britain, as French ribbons were by the higher 
classes of English ladies. How either were pro- 
cured was, of course, unknown by the Custom- 
house officials. The great improvement which had 
been effected in spinning machinery stimulated 
similar efforts for weaving silk, and, accordingly, 
Coventry became celebrated for its ribbons, and 
Derby and Manchester for the production of 
general articles. The consumption of raw silk in 
Great Britain rose from 1,088,334 lbs.. in 1816, 
to 4,011,048 lbs., in 1824. In durability and 
goodness of manufacture we had no competitors ; 
but in patterns the French were far before us. 
In 1826, the first experiment in free trade was 
made by abolishing prohibitory duties, and goods, 
the produce of France, were then admitted, but 
still with a high rate of protection to our own 
weavers. The change naturally produced much 
distress, though ample time had been given to pre- 
pare for it; in 1825, the consumption of the raw 
material declined to 3,604,058 lbs.; in 1826, to 
2,253,513 lbs. Parliamentary committees were ap- 
pointed to inquire into the cause of the depression, 

and the evidence proved that the preference given 








to the foreign article was mainly attributable to 
the superior beauty of the pattern. Whence this 
difference arose will be alluded to afterward. 
During the period of protection, though great im. 
provements had been made in the machines, they 
had not been such as had taken place in other 
branches, the looms worked were of the Original, 
and, therefore, of perhaps the worst possible con. 
struction; aud it was calculated that, in certain 
parts of the continent, as much as forty tines more 
goods, iu quantity, could be turned out in the space 
of a single day than could have been done in Eng. 
laud. One of our greatest merchants considered 
that were the competition of foreign manufacture 
once admitted, it would be impossible to stand 
against it. Government, however, persisted, and 
competition was allowed. ‘The result was, that in 
the ten years previous to the relaxation, the yearly 
average consumption of silk was 1,940,902 lbs. per 
year, while in the ten years immediately succeedi 
the change it had increased te 3,958,537 Ibs., or 
from 2,253,513 lbs., in 1826, to 4,684,499 lbs., in 
1533 ; from 1832 to 1851, the quantity used was 
4,829,415 lbs. per annum; from 1852 to 1856, it 
had averaged 7,581,283 lbs. in each of the five 
years, having risen from 6,258,014 lbs. in the first, 
to 8,636,687 lbs. in the last named. ‘This fiscal 
alteration had caused the employment of improved 
machinery ; so much so, that within six years of its 
first operating, we were actually sending our pro- 
ductions to France; and, since the trade has been 
fully thrown upon us, we successfully compete in 
foreign markets as well as in our own with all 
other producers. 

As the manufacture of silk had been originally 
introduced into England from France by settlers, 
so had it been transmitted from Italy to that 
kingdom by Lialian immigrants. The French Go- 
vernment were importuned to prevent competiti- 
tion, but as, at that period, commerce yielded to 
political expediency, anything of the kind was re- 
fused, and thereupon the French tried to improve 
their machines, in order to outstrip their rivals. 
They soon equalled, and, in many articles surpassed 
their opponents, introducing new fabrics, which 
even to the present day are only to be obtained 
from Lyons. This example, however, was lost to 
our operatives, who continued to go on with their 
former rude system, until they were in self-defence 
obliged to do for silk what had been done for cot- 
ton. It is not very many years ago, quite within 
our own remembrance, that winding silk was 4 
staple employment for the juvenile population in 
various metropolitan suburbs, hosts of little boys 
and girls being employed on account of the deli- 
cacy of their fingers. 

Sufficient improvement was, however, made in 
machinery to create a preference in favour of 
English goods, on account of their superior mauu- 
facture and durability; while, at the same time 
the importation of the light articles from Europe 
furnished our artizans with fresh and superior pat- 
terns. ‘To raise ourselves to something like an 
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equality in this respect was the object of the 
Schools of Design, which have certainly created 
something like a complete revolution in articles 
dependent upon artistic effect. 

The natives of the Southern parts of Europe are 
supposed to have a greater degree of taste than 
is to be found in the Northern and Middle dis- 
tricts. It was not uncommon to sce operative 
weavers walking in the neighbourhood of Lyons, 

thering and arranging flowers in various groups, 
inorder to bring the colours into perfect harmony. 
A similar feeling was inculcated on their children, 
and the result of their united efforts was the pro- 
duction of patterns which were adopted by their 
employers. The state lad also seen the necessity 
of cultivating the taste, as competition had to be 
feared from Italy and Switzerland, where wages 
were much below even the Lyons rates, and accor- 
dingly, knowing that the foreign demand was sus- 
tained solely by the superior beauty of their 
fabrics, a school of art was formed. Every lad 
who showed any taste for designing was laid hold 
of in a somewhat compulsory manner, and received 

atuitous instruction for five years. Every sub- 
ject which bore upon art, as connected with manu- 
factures was here taught. There was an anato- 
mical class well supplied with subjects from the 
hospitals, being placed in the same position as 
surgical schools; a class of study from the living 
model, in which beautiful infants were great favour- 
ites ; another for architecture, to form acquaintance 
with different styles, which were found to be most 
important in drawing patterns of a formal character. 
There was a botanical garden where the arrange- 
ment of flowers in hues and forms was taught ; 
then painting landscapes and other branches of 
art; and, finally, a professor whose object it was 
to apply machinery to art, and to show how a 
pattern which had been designed was to be trans. 
ferred to silk. About a quarter of a century ago, 
an individual left £40,000 for founding a similar 
establishment, but entirely for improving the silk 
manufacture ; yet the pupils were not compelled 
to limit the application of their talents to Lyons 
exclusively, though practically they did so, on ac- 
count of the eagerness of the manufacturers to 
avail themselves of their assistance. That nothing 
might be omitted which might conduce to the 
proposed object, the conductors of the Municipal 
Academy formed a small collection of natural his- 
tory, and procured casts from the Elgin Marbles, 
and also from the best sculptures of Italy, or from 
wherever else they could be obtained, with any 
hope of any advantage to their students. When 
4 manufacturer requireda designer in his estab- 
lishment, the institution was the the source of 
supply, and two or perhaps three were selected 
and taken into employment, first ata very fair sa- 
lary, which increased according to merit until 
frequently a share of the manufactory rewarded 
the designers’ exertions. 
_ 1n England there was nothing of the kind, draw- 
ing Was an exceptional acquirement, and confined 





| almost exclusively to the children of the better 


classes; and although pattern designing had for- 
merly become a separate and lucrative business, 
cotton manufacturers were the only persons who 
could give employment to those who followed it, 
owing to the quick and certain return which they 
obtained for their goods. This deficiency made 
itself known to Government about 1833, when a 
petition was presented to found, or to assist similar 
schools here, but some years elapsed before the 
plan was brought into operation, and not then until 
it had encountered considerable opposition. Pupils 
soon showed that they would derive benefit from 
good instruction, and within a short period the 
advantage of teaching has so far developed itself as 
to render the new museum at Kensington abso- 
lutely necessary. Our Government has gone a 
step in advance of the French in one respect, 
namely, in bringing the objects of vertu home to 
the doors of the artizans, to the majority of whom 
they would otherwise have been imperviously sealed, 
had they remained in London. A selection has 
accordingly been made of them, which is care- 
fully packed, and transmitted through competent 
parties for exhibition in central towns during a 
prescribed period. But to the Exhibition of 1851 
much is owing. 

The importance of the silk crop to France may 
be estimated by the quantity of cocoons gathered ; 
how mneh silk these may yield we do not exactly 
know. The average of fair years is from fifteen 
to eighteen million killogrammes; in 1853, the 
largest quantity ever known was collected, amount- 
ing to twenty-six millions, while in 1856, the 
total yield did not exceed seven and a half millions. 
For the last fifteen years the quantity of raw silk 
they have sent to us has been gradually decreasing 
from 1,156,498 lbs., in 1842, until it has dwindled 
down to 157,559 lbs. in 1856. The quantity they 
have themselves taken from Italy, may be inferred 
by the decline which has taken place in our receipts. 
We had from 


In 1842. In 1856. 
Tuscany...... 24,419 lbs. ...... 861 lbs. 
EY si enninge 8 Peer nil. 
Naples ...... ee 1,550 lbs 
Turkey ...... rh scm 197,062 ,, 


The crop at the present time shows a probability 
of another large deficiency, though vast importa- 
tions have been made of eggs into Europe. The 
origin of the decrease has not yet been traced, 
neither has it been ascertained how the epidemic 
affects the worm; the result, however, is, that 
they grow sickly, and die previous to the forma- 
tion of the cocoon. It is thought to be somewhat 
analogous to the vine disease, and to the potato 
rot, both of which providentially appear to be dying 
out. But the accounts from other countries lead 
to a fear that 1857 will fall far short of the re- 
quirements of commerce in silks. In Naples and 


Spain there is much decrease, and a prospect of 

not half a crop; in Lombardy and Piedmont 

matters are quite as bad, and the cocoon will 
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come late to maturity; in Turkey, where a fair | has, of course, been “discounted,” and the silk 


yield was expected, the gathering will be short— 


crop, “discounted” also to meet it, but if the 


in Sicily and Calabria only are there good pros- | 


pects. The fact of the machinery in France being 


principally adapted only for the lighter descriptions | 


of goods places their manufacturers at a disadvan- | 
tage to ourselves, who depend chiefly upon China | 


and India for our supplies. 
The total production of Italy may be repre- 
sented by the figures 125, and the proportion of 


each state will be— 





Lombardy . 85.3 
SE ons pee. sae ecu con a 
Parma 1 
Tuscany ... 2.5 
Lucca... 2 
ae ea 
Naples and other States ... ... 12 
125 


Very recent accounts point out the serious 
consequences likely to result from the failure of 
this crop, which will probably be smaller this year 
than had been anticipated. Some light also is 
thrown upon the cause of tle disease, and its 
probable future consequences. The ova of the 
worm is itself vitiated, aud that to a considerabie 
extent. This was previously known to be the 
case, and efforts had been made to procure healthy 
substitutes. Instead of such being sent, some 
equally as bad were forwarded. The depreciation 
therefore, it is feared, may become permanent. 
A disease, precisely similar to that which has been 
affecting the vines, has also appeared among the 
mulberry trees, the leaves turn yellow, and the 
fruit drops off. An ingenious Frenchman has hit 
upon the idea that if silk worms produce silk, 
and, that if the worms be nourished by the mul- 
berry, ergo, silk ought to be produced from the 
tree itself without the intervention of the worm, 
and accordingly, the trees in his neighbourhood 
have been stripped of their foliage, for the sake of 
experiment. ‘This loss of the tree itself will, of 
course, suspend the practical portion of his theory, 
for the present, at least. Even should this loss 
be not extended beyond Lombardy, and it is feared 
that it will make its way into the surrounding 
districts, the Government have serious misgivings 
as to the result. In common with all the southern 
parts of Europe, the grain crop last year was 
very deficient. This had greatly impoverished the 
peasantry, and if a total, or nearly, a total loss of 
their chief saleable, in contra-distinction to con. 
sumable, crop takes place, it is not expected that 
public feeling can be restrained under a double 
scarcity. Ina financial point of view, also, it is 
of great importance. Some time since, a voluntary 
Joan, as it was called, was subscribed, for national 


purpuses. ‘That is to say, you subscribe what you 


please, but if the poor landholder did not reach the 
estimate of the assessor, a gentle hint was given— 
something similar to the proceedings of our income 
The loan 


tax commissioners under schedule D. 
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latter be not, the poor Italians will not be able to 
minister to the requirements of Austria. 

Experience has proved the Lyonese workmen 
to be foremost in political emeutes and insurrections 
at the first moment of want of employment, and 
the great object of the masters has been to pro. 
cure supplies of the raw article at almost any 
sacrifice, in preference to working short time, cr 
laying by. For two or three years great com.. 
plaints have been made by them of unremuneratine 
prices, and latterly many establishments have 
been kept still going only by diminishing money 
capital. 

The importations of silk into the United Kine. 
dom last year amounted to . 


Raw 7,383,672 lbs. 
Thrown... 853,015 
Waste 2,015,216 


10,251,903 


Of this China and India sent in 


Raw 6,848,471 Ibs. 

Thrown... 429,305 

Waste 92,184 
7,369,960 


leaving 2,881,943 Ibs. derived from other sourees, 
chiefly from Europe. ‘The greater part of this 
balance arises in waste, of which France sent 
702,856 lIbs., and Holland, from the Prussian fae. 
tories, 713,328 lbs. The Parliamentary return, 
whence these figures are derived, while it renders 
it impossible to discriminate between the quantity 
from China and Benga! respectively, show the im- 
mense and growing importance of the overland 
route. The year 1842 was the first in which 
Egypt sent any silk to this country, when 888 lbs. 
was imported from thence, 1,195,433 Ibs, from 
Beuvgal, and 264,300 lbs. from China; in 1856, 
the quantities were 2,514,356 ibs. via Egypt, 
610,422 Ibs. direct from Bengal, and 3,753,693 lbs. 
from China. While the total importation from 
China cannot be exactly given, the quantity re- 
ceived from the ports of that country direct exhibits 
an immense increase, and shows how important it 
is that our commercial intercourse with them 
should be undisturbed. 
The arrivals were, in 


1842 180,124 Ibs. 
1843 264 301 
S44 339,793 
1845 1,169,943 
1846. 1,834,310 
1847. 2,125,288 
1848, 2,200,182 
1849 1,485,525 
1850 1,769,882 
1851 2 155,082 
1852 2,418,343 
1853 2,838,047 
1854... 4,576,706 
I in inate. ies 4,436,862 
1856. une eee 3,728,698 





Our shipments of bullion to India were, up to 
the end of May, at the rate of eighteen millions 
sterling per annum; in June alone, we sent out 
£1,900,000, which would have been larger could 
jnsurance upon it have been effected; of this, 
£1,106,000 went to China direct, and most of the 
remainder will find its way there from Calcutta 
and Bombay. ‘The failure of the crop in Europe, 
and the consequent demand on China for silk will 
explain, to a great extent, the immense demand 
upon France and England for silver. 

The experience of thirty years has proved how 
unfounded was the fear of rivalry, and that the 


trade would be driven hence by foreign impor- | 


tation. As we have before said the chief article 
of competition was Indian versus Spitalfields hand- 
kerchiefs. The former used to be substantial, 
good, and sufficiently durable (if not stolen, for 
pickpockets existed in those days as well as at 
the present time), to last an ordinary life-time ; 
or, at least, for many years, and then were a 
present fora servant’s neck. ‘The latter, on the 
contrary, were then highly dressed, of good ap- 
pearance, but of most flimsy texture, completely 
destroyed in the first wash. The present genera- 
tion is entirely ignorant of an “ Indian silk hand- 
kerchief;” it is doubtful if they are to ve found 
in twenty shops in the metropolis. England has 
beaten India. The whole of manufactured silks 
imported from India in 1834, were 496,459 pieces ; 
in 1854, 490,675 pieces; in 1855, 520,456; and 
597,752 pieces in 1856; these included bandanas, 





| 


the present century, were 


the printed article, corahs, the plain cloth to be | 
British machinery, and the advantage derived 


printed here, Tussore cloth, Taffeties, &c. But 
of these only 56,640 pieces, 73,948, and 108,193 
pieces, of all these kinds respectively, found their 
Way into consumption; and it is doubtful if many 
pieces of the plain goods were not re-exported, 
having been printed here in a style particularly 
suited for a eertain market. The importations in 
these three years, 1854-5-6, were 1,574,886 
pieces in the aggregate; but of these 1,221,810 
pieces were re-shipped, and 342,702 pieces, or about 
21} per cent. of the whole receipt, were used in 
this country. 

European manufacturers were, however, the 


lighter kind of their goods. 


|: £1,764,539. 
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great bugbear to any relaxation of the then pro- 
hibitory tariff. The official returns of 1856 ex- 
hibit a different result. The quantities taken for 
home use in that year, were 220,287 lbs. of silks 
and satins in pieces; 9,555 ]bs. gauze and crape 
for a similar use; and 28,740 pieces of silk and 
cotton velvets, beinz a total of 268,122 lbs. of 
materials suitable for ladies’ dresses, gentlemen’s 
waistcoats, &c.; and there were also 442,020 lbs. 
of ribbons of various descriptions. These ribbons 
added £175,940, and the other item £74,233 to 
the revenue. The demand for both of these is to 
be traced to the superiority of the pattern, and so 
long as the French have the better taste in fancy 
articles, so long will there be a preference for the 
Another material, 


_which is the foundation of an important branch 


of English manufactures, is to be found under the 
denomination of “ silk,’’ viz., plush for hats. This 
in threé years, has increased from 144,116 lbs. to 
171,004 lbs., paying an amount of duty of £8,541, 
which raised a total of £262,422, including £3,708 
from Indian han ikerchiefs, for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, from silk goods. 

Our manufacturers, however, have not been 
idle in the meanwhile. They made and sent 
abroad in the last year, 1,563,475 |bs. of ribbons, 
stuffs, handkerchiefs, &c., &c. — besides goods 
which were not weighed at shipment of the value of 
In this list-appear 19,017 dozen 
pairs stockings, which, at the commencement of 
almost exclusively 
smuggled from France. But the superiority of 
from British capital, cannot be more fully ex- 
emplified than in thrown and silk yarn. The 
shipments of the former of these were 205,126 Ibs. 
in 1854, and 842,342 lbs. in 1856; of the latter 
483,153 lbs. in the first, and 604,220 lbs. in the 
last year. ‘Taking these two articles the total 
value of silk manufactures exported in 1856 will 
be £2,966,938, exclusive of a proportion of 
£3,536,872 under the head of haberdashery and 
millinery. In 1828 the whole value of exports 
of silk goods, was £255,871, which had increased 
but to £792,648 in 1842. 








GEORGE STEPHENSON.* 


Tue romance of life formed by the history of 
George Stephenson, has a few, and only a very 
few, parallels in the present generation, in its 
pecuniary results, In its scientific results it 
Stands, perhaps, alone. Nearly ten years have 
passed since Mr. Stephenson’s death, and men still 
speak of him as belonging to the present time. 


James Watt belonged to a preceding generation ; 
and having received at least a fair education, he 
had not to surmount the initiatory difficulties that 
beset the path of his successor. Some time since 
we noticed a biography of Mr. Thorneycroft, an 
eminent iron-master of Wolverhampton, but he 
had the aid of a common education in boyhood, 





* 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 317. 
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422 STEPHENSON'S PARENTAGE. 


and although a man of great inventive genius, yet 
he confined his efforts chiefly to the improvement 
of the material which he produced. 

The author of this volume has written on his 
title page, “The Life of George Stephenson, 
Railway Engineer.” The addendum of a profession 
was quite unnecessary. We have not two George 
Stephensons, and the public will not soon forget 
the work of one. The name, Stephenson, Mr. 
Smiles says, is of Danish origin, and he adds 
the usual information, that a considerable number 
of families in the North-east of England are of 
Danish descent. The subject admits no doubt 
whatever. The name is generally spelt Steinsen 
among the Danes; and in Scotland, where it is a 
very common family name, it was spelt Steinson 
until very recently. It probably originates in 
another family name: “ Steen,” spelt **Stein” in 
the north of Germany. ‘ Stein” may or may not 
be an abbreviation of Stephen, but we presume 
that it is not; and, therefore, that the modern 
spelling is quite unauthorised. 

The connexion of Denmark with the North- 
east of England and the East of Scotland, corre- 
sponds to that of our American colonies with 
ourselves. All the Scandinavian nations form a 
family of one great race. The Normans were 
only a fragment of that family who got consider- 
ably vitiated in France ; to which they had emi- 
grated when other branches of their race settled 
in Britain. ‘These facts are now so well known 
that they scarcely need repetition. 

Mabel Stephenson, or Carr, the mother of 
George Stephenson, was described to Mr. Smiles 
as “a raal canny body ;” and in the Newcastle dis- 
trict, he says that this description may be pro- 
nounced that of “a worthy person, indeed ;” 
adding, — 

The meaning of the word “canny” with them is quite 

different from that which it bears in Yorkshire or the 
Scotch Lowlands. The word “ canny” among the Scotch 
is to be somewhat innocuous and rather soft; in Yorkshire 
it means sly and knowing, with an assumed simplicity of 
manner ; Lut in Northumberland, it means goodness itself 
—something closely approaching to perfection. Applied to 
a woman it capsevery cther compliment, and is a climax 
to all. 
“ Canny ” in Scotland conveys the idea of “ cle 
verness,”’ or “ genius” ina quict way; quite as 
often, or oftener than “good nature.’ George 
Stephenson would have been described here as 
a “canny” man; able to put his hand to anything, 
and rather skilful. 

He was born on the 9th of June, 1791, at Wy- 
lam, a common, smoky village near Newcastle, iu a 
‘‘two-storied, +red-tiled cottage, containing four 
apartments,” of which the Stephensons occupied 
one. Many of these stone built cottages of the 
North of England have the value of endurance 
It is one of the few virtues that they possess. In 
other respects, like these of other colliery cistricts, 
they were destitute of any arrangements for the 
comfort of a family. They are equally uncom- 
fortable still in many quarters, and the occupancy 
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by four industrious families of one house—and 
the Stephensons appear to have been a numerous 
family —gives a glimpse of life under miserable 
conditions. At that period many of the coal 
workers were actually serfs or slaves. George 
Stephenson was born on the edge of slavery; aud 
although his father was not a miner, and perhaps 
would have been excluded from the operation of 
any claim of that nature, yet the condition of tie 
entire population was affected by the fact that, at 
least in the North, the workers of coals were not 
their own property. 

Robert Stephenson’s father was supposed to 
have co ne over the border, in consequence of some 
loss of property in Scotland. Robert Stephenson's 
full wages were, at the time of George’s birth, 
twelve shillings a-week. Upon this sum Mrs, 
Stephenson was expected to clothe and feed their 
family and themselves. Such was the commence- 
ment of the great engineer’s life ; lower in circum. 
stances than Mr. Thorneycroft’s, higher than Dr. 
Kitto’s, who acquired celebrity equal to that of 
the business men, but without their wealth. 

Robert Stephenson could read and write, and 
very probably was one of those many flowers born 
to blush unseen. The waste of genius and of 
mind in this world would be both sad and strange 
if all ended here. Nobody can calculate all the 
intellectual power that is hidden amid the low 
places of society, and never comes to the light, 
bruised under twelve hours’ work, for twelve shil- 
lings of weekly wages. Mr. Smiles says that Ro- 
bert Stephenson was fond of birds, and an imagina- 
tive person, feeding an engine furnace. 


Robert Stephenson was a slender man of attenuated 
frame. He was an exceedingly amiable person, aud was long 
remembered for his curious love of nature as well as of 
romance. He was accustomed, while tending his engine- 
fire in the evening, to draw around him the young people of 
the village, and to feast their imaginations with his wonderfal 
stories of Sinbad the sailor, and Robinson Crusoe, besides 
others of his own invention. Hence he was an immense 
favourite with all the boys and girls in the place, and 
*“ Bob’s engine fire” was always their favourite resort. Ano- 
ther feature in his character, by which he was long remem- 
bercd, was his strong affection for birds and animals of all 
sorts. In the winter time, he had usually a flock of tame 
robins about him, and they would come hopping familiarly 
round the engine fire to pick up the crumbs which he saved 
for them out of his slender dinner. In the summer time he 
went bird-nesting in his leisure hours; and one day he tuok 
his little boy George to see a blackbird’s nest for the first 
time. Holding him up in his arms, the boy gazed with 
wonder into the nest full of young birds—a sight which he 
never forgot, but used to speak of with delight to his inti- 
mate friends when he himself had grown an old man. 


The love of birds and flowers, and generally of 
all natural objects is often developed powerfully 
among the working classes. A walk through the 
denser alleys of a manufacturing town will afford 
abundant evidence of its strength. The manufac- 
turing villages give greater scope, and_ therefore, 
more success to its cultivation ; and the hand-loom 
weavers’ gardens, in our weaving districts, often 
present a rich variety of flowers that even profes- 
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sional persons might envy. We have often won- 
dered where some of the specimens came from, 
but they are the result of assiduous care. 
A number of gentlemen interested in education 
have held meetings during the last week, under the 
residency of the Prince Consort, with the view of 
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promoting its extension among the labouring | 


classes. They have apparently overlooked the 
reason why even in many families where the pa- 
rents might be expected to entertain considerable 
anxiety for the education of their children, they 
grow up nevertheless unable to read and write. 
Their services are needed from infancy. The 
elder children in a poor man’s dwelling are nurses 
of the younger. Sometimes, when they are very 
wise children, they make capital nurses; and when 
disposed more to amusement than the interest of 
their charges, we often hear of the consequences. 

The great engineer in his infancy must have 
been a capital nurse to the successive babies, for 
he was full of affection to all human beings—and 
especially to those dependent on him, from his own 
babyhood to his dying day. 

When a boy at Wylam, George led the ordinary life of 
working people's children. He played about the doors ; 
went bird-nesting when he could ; aud ran errands to the vil- 
lage. In the course of time, he was promoted to the office 
of carrying his father’s dinner to him while at work; and 
he helped to nurse his younger brothers and sisters at home— 
for in the poor man’s dwelling every hand must be turned 
to useful account. None of the children were sent to school, 
the family was too poor and food too dear to admit of that. 

One of the duties of the elder children was to see that 
the younger ones were kept out of the way of the chaldrou 
waggous, which were then dragged by hand along the 
wooden tramroad immediately in front of the cottage door. 
Wooden railways were early used in Northumberland, and 
this at Wylam was destined to Le the first upon which a 
locomotive engine travelled regularly between the loading pit 
and the loadiug quay. At the time, however, of which we 
speak, locomotives had scarcely been dreamt of ; horses were 
the only tractive power; and one of the daily sights of 
young Stephenson was the coal waggons dragged by their 
means along this wooden railway at Wylam. 

The next step in George Stephenson’s life was 
equally conclusive against the idea that good schools 
and teachers, cheap or free, are alone necessary to 
circulate common education through the laud. 
The necessity for employing children is the cause 
of their ignorance. The school fees are a small 
consideration, when contrasted with a child’s earn- 
ings. Its daily bread becomes a burden. The small 
expenditure for clothing is an embarrassment. 
Therefore, as the babies grow into infants, their 
seniors are deposed from their place in the nursery, 
and cast out upon the world, to pick up food, and, 
if possible raiment, where they can be found in an 
honest way. 

The nation goes wrong respecting education, 
because many of those who legislate or who write 
upon the subject know less of the low-paid classes 
in society than they do of the savages in the Feejee 
Islands. They understand that families exist upon 
earnings of twelve shillings weekly, without divest- 
ing themselves of the idea that they could or 
should keep a nursery maid, ‘This mistake runs 


through all our legislation and talk on the instruc- 
tion of the poor. It is erroneous from the omis- 
sion of the child’s value to the family. Mr. Ste- 
phenson’s early life illustrates the state of suciety 
at the commencement of the present century, and 
we do not know that it is much better now at the 
middle of the period. His first wages were two- 
pence daily. That was his value at eight years of 


age ; andif education could have been obtained 











for nothing, these twopence daily would have stood 
between George and the schoolmaster, exactly asa 
similar sum stands between many children and iu- 
struction at the present day. 


George Stephenson was put to work as soon as an oppor- 
tunity of employment presented itself. A woman, named 
Grace Ainslie, thea occupied the neighbouring farm-house of 
Dewley. She kept a number of cows, and had the privilege 
of grazing them along the waggon ways. She needed a 
boy to herd the cows, and to keep them out of the way of 
the waggons, and to prevent their straying or trespassing in 
the neighbours’ “liberties ;” the boy’s duty was also to bar 
the gates at night, after all the waggons had passed. George 
petitioned for this post, and, to his great joy, was appointed, 
at the wages of twopence a-day. 

It was light employment, and he liad plenty of spare time 
on his hands, which he spent in bird-nesting, in making 
whistles out of reeds and scrannel straws, and erecting Lilipu- 
tian mills in the little streams that ran into the Dewley bog. 
But his favourite amusement at this early age was erecting 
clay-engines, in conjunction with his chosen playmate, 
Tom Thalaway. They found the clay for their engines in 
the adjoining bog, the hemlock whch grew about supplied 
them with imaginary steam pipes. ‘The place is still pointed 
out, “ just above the cut-end,” as the people of the hamlet 
describe it, where the future engineer made his first essays 
in modelling. 


The ruling passions were apparent even while 
the Jocomotive engine manufacturer was herding 
Widow Ainslie’s cows. The strong affection for 
birds and engines wrought*among the hemlocks, 
and the herdboy showed his aptitude in turning 
anything to use, when he wanted tubes. This 
feeling, however, rather operated against his pas- 
toral pursuits, for, although Mrs. Ainslie advanced 
his wages to fourpence daily, and promoted him to 
lead the plough horses, yet his heart was with his 
father, or at least with his father’s engine. 


But his highest ambition was to be taken in at the col- 
liery where his father worked ; and he shortly joined his 
elder brother James there, as a “ corp bitter,” or “ picker,” 
where he was employed in clearing the coals of stones, bat, 
and dross. His wages were now advanced to sixpence a-day, 
and afterwards to eightpence, when he was set to drive the 
gin-horse, 

Shortly afterwards, he went to Black Callerton colliery, 


' to drive the gin-horse. And as that colliery was about two 


miles distant from Dewley Burn, the boy walked that dis- 
tance early in the morning to his work, returning home late 
in the evening. Some of the old people of Black Callerton 
still remember him as a “grit bare-legged laddie,” and they 
describe him as being then “ very quick witted, and full of 
fun and tricks.” Asthey sail, “there was nothing under 
the sun but he tried to match.” He was usually foremost 
in the sports and pastimes of youth. 


During all these years the young fireman never 
attempted to read, according to his biographer ; 
and it seems strange that his father, who could 
read and write, made no effort to teach him. It 
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is evident that his grandfather had been more at- 
tentive to his family, although there is no reason 
to suppose that he was in better circumstances. 
The boy-collier himself, although ambitious, had 
not felt yet his weakness. He wanted to fire the 
engine, as another step in advance, and he had 
not yet seen the bar that would stop his progress 
in life. 

But after he had driven the gin for some time at Dewley 
and Black Callerton, he was at length taken on asan assis- 
tantto his father in firing the engine at Dewley. This was 
a step of promotion which the lad had anxiously desired; 
his only fear being that heshould be found too young for 
the work. Indeed, he afterwards used to relate how he was 
wont to hide himself from sight when the owner of the col- 
liery went round, lest he should be thought too little a boy 
thus to earn his small wages. Since he had modelled his 
clay engine in the bog, his young ambition was to be an 
engineman, and to be an assistant to a fireman was the first 
step towards that position. Great therefore was his exulta- 
tion when, at about fourteen years of age, he was appointed 
assistant fireman, a* the wage of a shilling a-day. 

Fourteen years and a shilling daily during the 
dear years that closed the last century left no 
profit to the family from George. At fifteen, how- 
ever, he was still at one shilling and yet he could 
not read, and appears not to have found the want. 
The united earnings of the family at this time va- 
ried from 35s, to 40s. weekly; so that all hands 
must have been engaged to produce the snm, and 
it was all wanted. ‘The single room would not do 
after the family grew up. Rent had therefore be- 
come a larger item in the household expenses. 
Food was very high in price, and wheat sold for 
100s. per quarter. The labouring population of 
Northumberland were not much interested in wheat. 
They lived chiefly upon those coarser and stronger 
grains that thrive better by the edge of the heath 
than wheat; but their price was equally affected by 
the Frenel war, and the period had its deep dis- 
tresses, for the expenses of the country were nu- 
merous, and the pressure for men in the different 
branches of the service was very severe. 

The coals, where the Stephenson family were 
employed, wore out, and that circumstance gave 
George a lift in life. 

When the pit at Mid Hill was closed, George and his 
companion Coe were sent to work another pumping engine 
erected near ‘Uhrockley-bridge, where they continued for 
some months. It was while working at this place that his 
wages were raised to 12s. per week—an event of no small 
importance in his estimation. On coming out of the fore- 
man’s ofice that Saturday evening on which he received the 
advance, he announced the fact to his fellow workmen, 
adding triumphantly, “I am now a made man for life.” 

A new pit was sunk at Water Row. A pumping engine 
was erected tlere by Robert Hawthoro, now the Duke’s (of 
Northumberland) engineer at Walbottle, and old Stephenson 
went to work t as fireman, his son George acting as engine- 
man, or plugman. At this time he was sbout seventeen 
years old, a very youthful age for occupying so responsible a 
post. Ife had thus already got ahead of his father in his 
station as a workman, for the plugman holds a higher grade 
than the fireman, requiring more practical knowledge and 
skill, and usually receiving higher wages. 

The younger Stephenson was not a regularly 
trained mechanic, and his employment as engincer 
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was inconsistent with routine. We even doubt 
its harmony with the rules of trades’ unions; and 
they existed in considerable strength then; but as 
they were not favourable to the employment of en. 
gives under any circumstances, it is not probable 
that they had much interest in engineers, whom 
George Stephenson contributed much to render the 
most powerful body of mechanics in the country, 
Like all self-taught men, he was an enthusiast to 
the object which had attracted him. The difficul- 
ties in his path were only to be overcome by en. 
thusiasm. A dry doing of duty would never have 
raised him away from the furnace. He might have 
done his duty for fifty years as fireman without 
ever becoming a plugman, We cau comprehend 
how his engine became George’s favourite. It was 
to him what the horse is to the Arab; or the shi 
to the sailor. Machines are often the pets of those 
who work them, and the tendency is useful, for it 
leads to their more careful management. 


But from the time when George Stephenson was ap. 
pointed fireman, and more particularly afterwards a3 engine. 
man, he devoted himself so assiduously and so successfully to 
the study of the engine and its gearing—taking the machine 
to pieces in his leisure hours, for the purpose of cleaning 
and mastering its various parts—that he very soon acquired 
a thorough practical knowledge of i‘s constraction and mode 
of working, aud thus he very rarely needed to call to his aid 
the engineer of the colliery. His engine became a sort of 
pet with him, and he was never wearied of watching and in. 
specting it with devoted admiration. 


Mr. Smiles very properly remarks that the great 
improvements in steam-engines have been made by 
those who wrought them; and the peculiarity 
(which should not exist, as a peculiarity) is the 
more marked because in many departments prae- 
tical men never invent. They are enveloped in a 
mass of precedents, among walls of routine, and 
they neversurmount them. But George Stephen- 
son was an intruder in the trade, as we have al- 
ready remarked, a vicious intermitter, according to 
its own acknowledged laws. 

Eighteen years of age, twelve hours’ watching 
and working with the engine daily, and twelve 
shillings of weekly wages, were the circumstances 
of this engineer, when he decided to attend school. 
At that time it appears that “not many of his 
fellow-workmen had learned to read.” It isa bad 
account of the intellectual condition of the coal 
regions fifty years ago; and from the information 
that can be now gathered up it even appears that 
Mr. Stephenson went to school not from love of 
learning on its own account, but in connection with 
his engines. He had heard reports of Watt and 
Boulton’s engines, and that more could be read of 
them in books than he was likely to gather from 
conversation ; and so he went to Robert Cowers’s 
night school on alteruate evenings, paying three 
pence weekly, and at nineteen he could sign his 
name. 


Another of his favourite occupations continued to be the 
modelling of clay engines. He not only tried to model 
engines which he had himself seen, but he also attempted to 
form models in clay of engines which were described to bim 
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gp peing in existence ; and doubtless his modelling at this 
time, imperfect though his knowledge was, exhibited con- 
sidenble improvement upon his first attempts at the art, 
ghen & herdboy in the bog at Dewley Burn. He was told, 
powever, that all the wonderfal engines of Watt and 
Boulton, about which he was so anxious to know, were to be 
found descrived in books, and that he must satisfy his 
cariosity by searching the publications of the day for a 
more complete description of them. But alas! Stephenson 
gould not read, he had not yet learned even his letters. 

Thus he shortly found, when gazing wistfully in the 
direction of knowledge, that to advance further as a skilled 
gorkman, he must master the wonderful art of reading— 
the key of so many other arts. Although now a grown 
man, and doing the work of a man, he was not ashamed to 
confess his ignorance, aud go to school, big as he was, to 
learn his letters. 

His first schoulmaster was Robin Cowers, a poor teacher 
in the village of Walbottle. He kept a night school, which 
was attended by a few of the colliers’ and labourers’ sons in 
the neighbourhood. George took lessons in reading and 
spelling three nights in the week. Tommy Masgrove, the 
lad who “ sted out” the engine at the Water Row pit, usually 
went with him to the evening lesson. This teaching of 
Robin Cowers cost threepence a week; and, though it was 
not very good, yet George, being hungry for knowledge, and 
eager to acquire it, soon learnt to read. Ife also practised 
“pot hooks,” and at the age of nineteen he was proud to be 
able to write his own name. 

A Scotch dominie, named Andrew Robertson, set up a 
night school in the village of Newburn, in the winter of 
1799. It was more convenient for George Stephenson to 
attend this school, as it was nearer his work, and not more 
than a few minutes walk from Jolly’s Close. Besides, An- 
drew had the reputation of being a skilled arichmetician, and 
this was a branch of knowledge which Stephenson was now 
desirous of acquiring. Le accordingly began taking lessons 
from him, paying fourpence a week. Andrew Gray, the 
junior fireman at the Water Row pit, began arithmetic at 
the same time ; and he has since told the writer, that George 
learnt “figuring” so much faster than he did, that he could 
not make out how it was—“ he took to figures so wonder- 
ful.” Although the two started together from the sa 
point, at the end of the winter George had mastered “ re- 
duction,” while Andrew Gray was still grappling with the 
difficulties of simple division. But George’s secret was his 
perseverance. He worked out his sums in his bye hours, 
improving every minute of his spare time by the engine 
fire, solving the arithmetical problems set for him by his 
master. In the evening he took to Andrew Robertson the 
sums which he had thus “ worked,” and new sums were 
set fur him to study out the following day. Thus his pro- 
gress was rapid, and, with a willing heart and mind he soon 
became well advanced in arithmetic. 


Iu process of time, Stephenson learnt the art 
of “ brakeing an engine,”’ and it is told that Wil- 
liam Locke, the father of Mr. Locke, the celebrated 
engineer, being a brakesman at the same pit, was 
so much opposed to the art and mystery being 
taught to Stephenson, that he struck work then 
and there, until the manager of the pit, Mr. Charles 
Nixon, interfered to restore industry; but not, 
we are afraid, “‘ peace.”’ 

Some time afterwards, Stephenson was removed 
to Black Callerton, and became brakesman of the 
Dolly Pit. When twenty years of age, he was 
earning 20s. weekly, and therefore in a better po- 
sition than many young tradesmen of similar 
standing. 


_ At Callerton, Stephenson—habitually sober and steady— 
was a standing example of character to the other workmen. 
He never missed a day’s wages by being off work in conse- 





quence of a drinking-bout, as many others did. William 
Coe says of him, that, though he knew Stephenson inti- 
mately, he never saw him “ the worse for drink” in his life. 
On pay Saturday afternoon, when the workmen of the pit 
kept their fortnightly holiday, some spending their after. 
noon and evening in the public house, and others in the 
adjoining fields, cock-fighting and dog-fighting ; Stephenson, 
instead of either drinking or playing, used to take his engine 
to pieces for the purpose of obtaining “ insight” and prac- 
tical acquaintance with its details; and he invariably cleaned 
all the parts and put the machine in thorough working order 
before leaving her. ‘Thus his engine was always clean, and 
in excellent condition. and his kuowledge of its power and 
mechanism became almost complete. 


It was merely a matter of course that at this 
period of life he fell in love; attracted by the 
charms of Fanny Henderson, a servant at a farm 
house near Black Callerton. The love of Fanny 
Henderson was an additional spur to the genius 
of the future chief among the railway engineers ; 
but this time it took the lowly direction of mend- 
ing shoes. Iu his leisure hours-—the leisure after 
twelve hours’ work—he made money by soleing 
shoes, and his biographer tells a rather romantic 
story of his carrying a pair of Fanny Henderson’s 
shoes in his pocket, during a whole Sunday, after 
he had soled them—during the whole day, that is, 
with the exceptional periods when he took them 
out to contemplate the shape of the small foot 
that they were meant to protect. 

How do small feet happen to be esteemed beau- 
tiful or very pretty ? They have no claim in reason 
to that place. ‘The British do not carry their love 
to small feet in females quite as far as the Chi- 
nese; but they go a considerable way towards the 
‘‘crippleism ” of the Buddhist beauties. Small feet 
or hands are deformities—if they are smaller than 


fhe natural proportion to the body generally; and 


are symptoms of idleness or weakness. However, 
George Stephenson went with the throng, and was 
proud of Fanny Henderson’s little shoes. 

The money obtained by shoemaking helped to 
stock the cottage that had been rented for Fanny, 
aud they were married on the 28th November, 1802. 
The man who was destined to revolutionise the 
means of travelling rode home on his marri 
day, with his wife on a “ pillion’’ behind him, some 
fifteen miles. ‘Their home was doubtless happy, 
and the husband conducted the experiments in 
engine-making, which he had continued since his 
engagement as Mrs. Ainslie’s herd-boy, beside his 
young wife, at their fire, in the winter evenings. 
With her he also commenced his efforts at clock- 
making, which finally superseded the shoe-trade in 
his “leisure hours.” Their only son, Robert, 
who has succeeded his father, and worthily occa- 
pies his place, was born on the 16th December, 
1803. 

A great calamity then hovered over the young 
workman. It drew near to him— it touched his 
gentle and generous heart, and left its mark for 
ever. Perhaps it was well. A great work was 
to be done; he was appointed to do it. The 
domestic love that made his humble cottage so 
much a happier home than many a lordly mansion 
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in the land, might have contented him. 
his loving wife, busy with his clocks and his shoes 
in the evenings, or tending his birds and Robert, 
our railways might Lave been neglected. The 
little feet were to be Lidden evermore from his 
eyes; and many weary days and nights were be- 
fore the husband ere he could stand upon the 
shore that his young wife was destined soon to 
see. 

Her death was felt severely by the engineer. 
His habits and nature render that certain, although 
circumstances tell the story of his woe better than 
any words. He was then a young working man, 
earning, with difficulty, £65 to £70 ayear, and 
who had only been able to read and write for a 
few years; while he had not then profited by his 
subsequent intercourse with the world, or the 
scientific information that he procured, yet there 
was no more real gentleman in the great northern 
county than the engineer of Killingworth. He 
was a model of personal strength, of courtesy and 
kindness ; and his heart was full of love to all 
that could bear or suffer. It seemed to man’s 
contracted grasp of causes and results an unmixed 
grief when death came so soon to the workman’s 
cottage. Its peace liad never been broken or 
marred by evenings in the ale-house. Mrs. 
Stephenson never had to wander through the spirit 
shops of the district on Saturday nights in search 
of her husband, to draw from him the fragments 
of his wages unexpended, and with them pay for 
the scanty food of the coming week. It is easy 
to understand how her cottage floor could be 
swept and sanded, the door-stone and the hearth- 
stone whitened, the grate blackened, the chairs 
scoured, a purely white cloth on the table, the fire 
burning briskly, and the kettle simmering beside 
it, yet the young wife and their baby clean and 
neat, before the hour came whien the engine work 
stopped for the week, and the furnace fire was 
drawn; and Saturday night assumed, as it oft 
assumes, in the families of the English Methodists, 
to whose communion they belonged, the reality of 
a calm and cheerful repose. 

It reads like a strange romance, that a nameless 
peasant girl should be so mixed up with the pro- 
gress of nations and of races, and the conquest of 
the world by civilisation. She was contented with 
her little home, and felt it growing richer week by 
week. She may have even then taken an interest 
in the perpetual motion projects, and the singular 
engines that she saw growing up in their modelled 
state around her, evening after evening. At any 
rate she was happy, and it is well for our land 


that there are many thousands of similarly happy | 
Hers was no idle | 


homes within its borders. 
dream of pleasure, but its reality; yet, neverthe- 
less, it came to an early end. ‘The world needed 
its locomotive engines and railways. Therefore, as 
it seems to us, Fanny Henderson needed to die. 
The doubts are all past—the fears are over— 
the struggle is closed. Bat a little while ago it 


was the agony of suspense that racked that strong | 


Beside | 


| 
| 
| 
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breast: now it is the agony of certainty. The 
heart is still—the eyes are closed, while pale and 
wan, even white in death, are now the lips that 
spoke so lately of life and living things. The 
engine moves on its way of work, the busy miners 
ply their pick and spade—all world-bounded things 
move over their path as if there were no change, 
and as if here we lived in the unchanging, for what is 
one life to the world—the one life that yet may 
be all the world to another’s; so it was in the 
cottage at Killingworth, when Fanny Henderson 
was no longer there, but “ a corpse was on the 
tressle,”’ 

Hours come in life to all among mankind who 
creditably do their part in the world, when the 
heart is better to be left alone with the bitterness 
of its own sorrow. ‘They come in many unknown 
shapes, in many unforeseen times, and they may 
be lightened by judicious and kindly sympathy; 
yet it is useless here to bid the mourner not to 
weep, from whatever cause the weeping comes. It 
is false to say that it is unmanly to mourn, or 
even manly to act the hypocrite and apparently 
bid grief welcome. We don’t suppose that George 
Stephenson did not feel deeply this blow. It cut 
into his heart, and saddened many years of life. 
But work was before him, and work is the grand 
balm for every sorrow. It is the richest blessing 
that we have on earth. Work shades down the 
bitterness of trial into a mellow tint that leaves 
a shadow on the life, but not the depth of gloom. 
He acknowledged his inability to tend Robert. 
The house that he had mended shoes first in, and 
clocks next was nothing to him now. He gave 
the boy over to the care of a neighbour and left 
Northumberland. 

Mr. Smiles has not correctly learned this part 
of his life. He says— 

To Killingworth George Stephenson first came as a brakes- 
man, in the year 1804. He had not been long there, how- 
ever, before he received an invitation from the owners of a 
colliery near Montrose, in Scotland, to proceed thither, and 
superintend the working of one of Boulton and Waitt’s en- 
gines. He accepted the offer, and made arrangements to 
leave Killingworth for a time. 

Not long before his temporary removal, he sustained a 
heavy loss by the death of his wife, for whom he entertained 
the tenderest affection. He long lamented his bereavement, 
and continued tenderly to cherish her memory, Having 
left his boy in the charge of a worthy neighbour, he set oat 
upon his long journey to Scotland on foot, with his kit upon 
his back. While in Scotland he was paid good wages, and 
contrived to save £28, which he brought back to Killing- 
worth with him, after an absence of about a year. His 
friend Coe states, that while in the north, George Stephenson 
had tried to make some alteration in the engine which he 
worked, bat without success, and that this led to a disagree- 
ment between him and the colliery owners. Longing to get 
back tu his own kindred—his heart yearaing for the son le 
had left behind, Stephenson took leave of his Montrose 
employers, and tradged back to Killingworth on foot as he 
had gone. 


George Stephenson may have been employed at 
Montrose, but not by the owners of a colliery, for the 
sufficient reason that there are nof now, and there 
were not ever any collieries within forty miles of 
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that town. If he was engaged at a coal work 
while in Scotland '> mast have been located 
south of the Tay. Lt is probable that he did not 
remain much more than one year in Scotland, and, 
on reaching Newcastle again, he found claims upon 
any money that he had saved in the North. 


Reaching home, Stephenson found that his father had 
met with a severe accident at the Blacher pit, which had 
reduced him to great distress and poverty. While engaged 
in the inside of an engine, making some repairs, a fellow 
workman acccidentally let in the steam upon him. The 
helpless and infirm man had struggled for a time with 

serty; lis sons, who were at home, poor as himself, were 
little able to help him, while George was at a distance in 
Scotland. On his return, however, with his savings in his 
pocket, his first step was to pay off his father’s debts, 
amounting to about £15; soon afterwards he removed the 
aged pair from Jolly’s Close to a respectable cottage adjoin- 
ing the tram road, near the West Moor, at Killingworth, 
where the old man lived for many years, supported entirely 
by his son. He was quite blind, but cheerful to the last. 
One of his greatest pleasures, towards the close of his life, 
was to receive a visit from his grandson Robert, who would 
ride straight into the cottage, mounted on his “ euddy,” and 
call upon his grandfather to admire the points of the animal. 
He would then dilate upon the ears, fetlock, and quarters of 
the donkey, and generally conclude by pronouncing him to 
be a “ real blood.” 


He obtained engagements at low wages in the 
neighbourhood of Killingworth, and for some time 
he intended to emigrate and was detained at home 
only by his poverty, which had been caused by 
the payment of his parent’s debts and their sub- 
sequent support. At that time he had to meet 
their expenses, his own, and the boy Rohert’s, out 
of the wages paid to a brakesman, and they were 
inadequate. Some time after he attempted to 
increase them by a speculation in brakeing, which 
does not appear to have been very successful. 


In 1808, Stephenson, with two other brakesinen, named 
Robert Wedderburn and George Dods, took a small contract 
under the colliery lessees, for braking the engines at the 
West Moor pit. The brakesmen found oil and tallow; 
they divided the work among them, and were paid # much 
a score for their labour. There being two engines working 
night and day, two of the three men were always at work; 
the average earnings of each amouating to from 18s. to 20s. 
per week. But Stephenson resorted to his usual mode of 
ekeing out his earnings. His sou Robert would soon be of 
an age to be sent to school, and the father being but too 
conscious, from his own experience, of the disadvantages 
arising from the want of instruction, determined that his boy 
should at jeast receive the clements of a good education. 
Stinted as he was for means at the time, maintaining his 
parents, and struggling with difficulties, the early resolution 
to afford his son proper culture must be regarded as a noble 
feature in his character, and strikingly illustrative of his 
thoughtfulness and conscientiousness. Many years after 
[1844], speaking of the resolution which he thus early 
formed, he said, “In the earlier part of my career, when 
Robert was a little boy, I saw how deficient I was ir 
education, and I made up my mind that he should not labour 
under the same defect, but that I would put him to a good 
school, and give him a liberal training. I was, however, a 
poor man; and how do you think I managed? I betuook 
myself to mending my neighbours’ clocks and watches at 
night, after my daily labour was done, and thus I procured 
the means of educating my son.” 

esides mending clocks and watches at this time, he also 
continued to make and mend shoes, and to manufacture shoe 
lasts for the shoemakers in the neighbourhood. He even 
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cut out the pitmen’s clothes for their wives to make ; and 
it is said, that to this day there are clothes worn at Killing- 
» oth, which have been made after “ Geordy Steevie’s cat.” 


Two years passed in this way, until 1810, when 
he obtained an opportunity of bringing his skill to 
a practical test. A new engine had been em- 
ployed to pump the water out of a pit sunk by 
Sir Thomas Liddell, subsequently Lord Ravens- 
worth, Mr. Stuart Wortley, who became Lord 
Wharncliffe, and the Earl of Strathmore. They 
assumed for their Company the title of the Grand 
Allies, but they were unable by the aid of their 
Newcomen engine to clear their pit. The pump- 
ing went on like that of a bottomless sea, and the 
poor engine gained never an inch from its oppo- 
nent. The brakesman of the West Moor pit was 
consulted on the subject one Saturday afternoon, 
by Kit Heppel, a fellow-workman, for the answer 
to all inquiries regarding the progress of the New- 
comen engine was always and ever that “ the 
workmen were still drowned out.” 

The vernacular of the mines is contradictory, 
and unintelligible to strangers. The men were all 
safe and sound at the very moment when they were 
said to be drowned out; and the brakesman’s 
answer to the natural question “ weel, George, what 
do you mak’ o’ her’” was equally threatening to the 
uninitiated — “Man,” said George, “I could 
alter her, and make her draw; In a week’s time 
from this I could send you to the bottom’— 
where “the drowned out” workman, of all places, 
wanted to be sent. 

The practical and professional engineers opposed 
the employment of an uneducated person to obviate 
tMeit blunders; and some time longer was passed 
in avain pumping. At last it became evident that 
either the engine or the pit must be abandoned, 
unless some change of policy occurred in the 
mechanical proceedings of the Grand Allies. Their 
head-viewer, Ralph Dodds, determined to employ 
George ; and he had his revenge of the engineers. 
He was willing to improve the engine, if he were 
permitted to select the workmen. This condition 
originated in necessity, and not revenge. The 
continuance of the same workmen at that period 
would have been attended, probably, by the same 
results. The concession was made. The engine 
was taken down. The necessary alterations were 
accomplished ; and in less than a week from the 
re-opening of the war, the Grand Allies, in the 
persons of their colliers, were sent to the buttom. 

For this service George Stephenson received 
ten pounds, but he was “a made man now”; for 
ue had acquired character as an engine doctor, 
aud he received an appointment from Mr. Dodds, 
at higher wages than he had been paid previously. 

He passed his spare hours in the study of arith- 
metic, and other branches of science likely to 
smooth his way in the world, while he was become 
a man in easy circumstances; and the support of 
his parents, and the boy Robert caused him no 
anxiety, for in 1814 he possessed one hundred 





pounds. Then feeling that Robert required a higher 
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class of teaching than could be obtained at the 
village school he sent him into “ Bruce’s Academy 
at Newcastle.” 

George Stephenson again occupied a cottage at 
Killingworth. It consisted originally of one 
room. As time wore on he added another, then 
a third, and a fourth, surrounding his house with 
a garden that became the envy of surrounding 
neighbours; being a model garden for wonderful 
cabbages ; as his cottages was “a curiosity shop” 
in models of engines and other nic-nacs of his 
many professions. 

The education of Robert proceeded systemati- 
cally, and on Saturday afternoons, when the boy 
went out to see his father, the latter acquired all 
the knowledge that his son had added to his store 
during the week. They wrought together until 
they could both read drawings of plans exactly as 
a good musician reads music from the hierogly- 
phical scratches of a composer. The Saturday 
evenings with his only son were beautiful passages 
in the life of the hard-working engineer. They 
reminded him of the evenings he had passed in 
the construction of models beside the mother 
of his son at that same Killingworth. Her 
memory evidently hung around him during his 
active and long life of nearly fifty years after her 
decease, when engaged in ali the responsibilities of 
an extensive business, or harrassed by the still 
greater responsibilities devolving upon him as the 
engineer of novel and stupendous works; when he 
became the courted guest of the magnates of his 
land, and after his retirement to his residence at 
Tapton, profusely surrounded with the objects that 
he loved, the beasts and birds, the flowers and 
vegetables which he had tended while herding 
Widow Ainslie’s cows, and more successfully in 
his cottage while he occupied the position of 
brakesman at Killingworth—for towards the close 
of his life he bestowed a pension on Robert Gray, 
who had been bridesman at his marriage with 
Fanny Henderson, and it still continues to be 
paid. 

When a visitor at the late Sir Robert Peel’s, in 
the year preceding his death, a scientific lady who 
was amongst the company assembled at Drayton 
Manor, while at dinner, determining to make the 
most of her time, asked Mr. Stephenson the 
question, ‘“‘ What do you consider the most power- 
ful force in nature?” Few men care for having 
science thrust upon them at every hour of day or 
night, and perhaps Mr. Stephenson felt that, or 
probably the answer came from a deeper source, 
and was not only a clever compliment, but a very 
good reply—‘*TI will soon answer that question : 
it is the eye of a woman for the man who loves 
her ; for if a woman look with affection on a young 
man, and he should go to the uttermost ends of 
the earth, the recollection of that look will bring 
him back: there is no other force in nature that 
could do that.” 

So a woman's eye is the strongest force in 
nature, 


Dr. Buckland was one of the same party, alon 
with the late Sir William Follet, at Drayton Manor 
[t is but ten years ago ; yet the host and his guests, 
all great men, are now with the unforgotten past. 
That the Northern engineer was deeply imbued 
with the poetry, as with the practice, of science js 
shown by a short conversation which contains 
although short, the marrow of a volume. 


One Sunday, when the party had just returned from 
church, they were standing together on the terrace near the 
hall, and observed in the distance a railway train flashing 
along, throwing behind it a long line of white steam, 
“ Now, Buckland,” said Mr. Stephenson, “I have a poser 
for you. Can you tell me what is the power that is driving 
that train?” “ Well,” said the other, “I suppose it is one 
of your big engines.” “ But what drives the engines 2” 
“Oh, very likely a canny Newcastle driver.” ‘“ What do 
you say to the light of the sun?” ‘‘ How can that be?” 
asked the doctor. ‘It is nothing else,” said the engineer ; 
“It is light bottled up in the earth for tens of thousands of 
years—light absorbed by plants and vegetables, being neces. 
sary for the condensation of carbon during the process of 
their growth, if it be not carbon in another form; and now, 
after being buried in the earth for long ages, in fields of coal, 
that latent light is again brought forth and liberated, made 
to work as in that locomotive, for great human purposes,” 
The idea (says the biographer) was certainly a most striking 
and original one; like a flash of light, it illumined in an 
instant, an entire field of science. 

The scientific theory had perhaps some analogy 
with the theory of forces propounded by Mr, 
Stephenson to the scientific lady. 

With Dr. Buckland the practical miner was not 
always successful. They differed in opinion on the 
formation of coal one evening, and the more prae- 
tised speaker was evidently successful in the dis- 
cussion, Next morning Sir William Follet met Mr. 
Stephenson in the grounds suffering from “a 
brown study.” ‘* What are you thinking of,” said 
the knight. “ Why, Sir William, I am thinking 
over that argument I had with Buckland last 
night. I know I am right, and that if I had only 
the command of words which he has, I’d have 
beater? him.” Sir William offered to have the 
case tried over if Mr. Stephenson would instruct 
him. So the engineer and the lawyer sat down 
in an arbour, until the latter was fully jnstructed 
on the formation of coal. Sir Robert Peel was 
taken into the plot, and after dinner he introduced 
the coal question again. This evening to Dr. 
Buckland’s annoyance he had to grapple with the 
distinguished lawyer, and was vanquished at every 
point. When all was over, Sir Robert Peel said 
to the beaten man of the previous night, ‘“ What 
do you say, Mr. Stephenson.” ‘ Why,” answered 
the attorney in the case who had drawn the brief, 
“T will only say this, that of all the powers above 

and under the earth, there seems to me to be no 
power so great as the gift of the gab.” 

One force, therefore, remained superior even to 
woman’s eyes. 

There is a long road between the cottage at 
Killingworth and Drayton Manor, and thirty-five 
years were passed on travelling over it, so we must 


return again tothe humbler home. Robert ob- 





tained from his father a ticket to the lectures, 
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brary, and museum, of the Newcastle Philo- 
sophical and Literary Society ; and, as in his earlier 
dudies at Bruce’s academy, he communicated to his 
father the information that he obtained there. An 

vaintance with the Rev. William Turner, one 
of the secretaries of that institution, was also 
yseful to the elder Stephenson. The gratitude of 
the father and the son to that establishment was 


eably evinced when, long afterwa:ds, they paid | 


its large debt of nearly six thousand pounds, upon 
the condition that the fees for students should 
thereafter be reduced by two-thirds. 

George Stephenson’s next step upwards was 
obtained in 1812, when he was made engine- 
wright to all the collieries of the Grand Allies, at 
a salary of £100 per annum, rendered more 
valuable, however, by the use of a horse; for he 
was fond of esquestrian exercise; and in. this 
capacity he made many opportunities of employing 
his inventive talents for the interest of “the 
firm.”” . 

Sir Thomas Liddell (subsequently Lord Ravens- 
worth) frequently visited the collieries. He ap- 
pears to have been attached to mechanical opera- 
tions, and he soon discovered the value of the 
engine-wright, and encouraged his plans. The 
idea of a locomotive engine had been entertained 
for some time by the engineer. It was not an 
original idea, as mechanics and all who are 
acquainted with mechanical progress, know; but 
while the principle had been often asserted, and 
occasionally tried with partial success, it had never 
been brought into profitable use. Mr. Stephenson 
communicated his ideas and plans to Sir Thomas 
Liddell; and telling the history of the first loco- 
motive, thirty years afterwards, at the opening of 
the Darlington and Newcastle Railway, he said: 
—<The first locomotive that I made was at 
Killingworth colliery, and with Lord Ravensworth’s 
money. Yes! Lord Ravensworth aud his partuers 
were the first to entrust me with money to make 
alocomotive engine.” It was a small risk com- 
pared with that of sums hazarded daily by men in 
a similar position in life to Lord Ravensworth and 
his partners; and yet even the risk of that small 
sum, in that particular case, has been more for 
their honour than all the piles of gold staked by 
their compeers at Crockford’s or at Tattersalls. 

The want of skilled workmen was felt severely 
by the engineer in constructing this engine. It 
was at last ready to begin its labours, and com- 


meuced upon the 25th of July, 1814; drawing up | 


a gradient of one in four bundred and fifty, eight 
carriages, containing thirty tous, at the rate of 
four miles an hour. It was the first locomotive 
engine wrought on smooth rails with smooth 
wheels. That mode is adopted invariably now, 
but the older inventors wanted a bite for the 
Wheels to regulate them. Mr. Stephenson argued 
in favour of the sufficiency of the engine’s weight 
for that object. 

The horse was the rival of the locomotive. The 


power of the latter was to be applied for drawing 


\ 
| 








weights, upon the clumsy railways or tramroads of 
the mining districts. For a time the cost and 
speed of the animal and the engine were nearly 
equal. ‘The fate of the engine was almost decided 
adversely, when Mr. Stephenson, by the introduc- 
tion of the steam blast gave it a lift in the con- 
test by doubling its speed. He arranged the 
escape of the steam through the chimney of the 
furnace, along with the smoke, and thus increasing 
the upward current, he stimulated the combustion 
of the furnace, and attained double the former 
rate of speed. 

Profiting by the experience of his first engine, 


_ he determined to take out a patent for a second, 


which should embrace all the various improvements 
which he had devised, and he entered into an 
arrangement for the purpose with Mr. Dodds, who 
found the capital requisite both for the engine and 
the patent. ‘The latter was dated upon the 28th 
of February, 1815; and the first engine con- 
structed upon its provisions, contained, according 
to Mr. Stephenson’s biographer, the germs of all 
the improvements since that date accomplished 
by the father and the son. He, indeed, says, that 
this second engine may be regarded as the type of 
the present locomotive engine. This second 
engine was completed in 1815. That year is cele- 
brated in our annals for one decisive and great 
battle—the triumph over the elder Napoleon. A 
more important battle even than that, in some 
respects, had been fought and won at Killingworth 
—a partial triumph over space and time. 

The loss of life from fire-damp had naturally 

avén George Stepheuson’s attention to the sub- 
ject, and while busy with his locomotive in 185], 
he was also eugaged upon the construction of the 
lamp named by the miners after him, ‘ The Geordy” 
Lamp. ‘The principle of this lamp was adopted 
also in the Davy Lamp. No doubt can exist now 
that George Stephenson preceded Sir Humphrey 
Davy by a few weeks, at least, in the application 
of the lamp. Equally little doubt could be enter- 
tained that he hit upon the plan without working 
it out in the scientific manner adopted by the 
great chemical philosopher. Certainly, Sir 
Humphrey Davy was not indebted to George 
Stephenson for his idea, It is equally certain 
that George Stephenson stole nothing from Sir 
Humphrey Davy. The latter employed himself 
agreeably in some scientific inquiries, while the 
practical man hazarded his life in experimenting 
with his lamp in a@ stream of gas, within the 
division of a hair's breadth from death. Mr. 
Steplienson’s success detracted nothing from Sir 
Humphrey Davy’s merits. ‘Lhe triumph of the 
philosopher certainly could not injure the fame 
of the engineer, whose lamps were lighted and 
in operation before the latter announced his 
theory. 

The friends of the philosopher were, however, 
irritated at any division of honour or profit from 
the discovery, and even in 1831, Dr. Paris, in hig 
“ Life of Humphrey Davy,” wrote, 
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It will hereafter be scarcely believed that an invention so | of a meeting of investigation to the following 


eminently scientific, and which could never have been derived 
but from the sterling teasury of science, should have been 
claimed on behalf of an engine wright of Killingworth, of 
the name of Stephenson—a person not even possessing a 
knowledge of the elements of chemistry. 

This statement would have been objectionable 
in 1817. It was still more so in 1831, when the 
person of the name of Stephenson was advantage- 
ously known; and we are almost tempted to say, 
the equal of the biographer. It was the less 
necessary as the merits of the dispute rested on 
dates, and had been long settled. A committee of 
the House of Commons, in 1851, reported of thie 
safety lamp thus: “The principles of its construc- 
tion appear to have been practically known to 
Clanny and Stephenson, previously to the period 
when Davy brought his powerful miad to bear upon 
the subject.” 

Some time after the commencement of Davy’s 
invention, a meeting of the northera coal owners 
was called, to devise means for rewarding the 
philosopher. At that meeting Stephenson’s claim 
was urged, and while Sir Humphrey Davy had a 
sum of two thousand pounds subscribed as _ his 
reward, one hundred pounds were sent to the 
engine wright of Killingworth. A few of his 
friends were displeased with the result, and a 


effect :— 


That it is the opinion of this meeting that Mr. George 
Stephenson, having discovered the fact that explosion of 
hydrogen gas will not pass through tubes and apertures of 
small dimensions, and having been the first to apply thet 
principle in the construction of a safety lamp, is entitied to a 
public reward. 

The principle was the same in both lamps, but 
its application was different. Sir Humphrey Davy 
adopted ultimately wire gauze as adequate tubes, 
while Mr. Stephenson used cylinders of glass. He 





thorough examination of the dates was made. The | 
. . } 
consequence was, that a second subscription was | 


formed amounting to 
which was presented to him along with a silver 
tankard, in the month of January, 1818. 

This subscription followed upon the resolution 


one thousand pounds, | 


suggested a combination of both the Davy and the 
Geordy lamps, as likely to be more successful than 
either scheme; and farther improvements are 
obviously requisite for the satety of the miners. An 
illustration of the difference in mind between the 
two men occurs in the discussion on priority—for 


_ while Davy wrote bitterly against Stephenson, as a 


pirate, in his letters, he neither mentioned the man 
nor his Jamp in his published papers. Mr. Stephen. 
son, on the other hand, neithér concealed nor 
denied the merits of Sir Humphrey Davy’s disco- 
very; and even disclaimed the idea, which might 
have been formed, that his rival could have heard 


| of his lJamp—absolutely in operation; before the 


Davy lamp was shown. In 1846 a subscription 
was commenced to remunerate Dr. Clanny, of 
Sunderland, for his invention of a lamp, and George 
Stevenson was an early subscriber. 

The agitation respecting the safety lamp was, 
however, useful to Mr. Stephenson. The thousand 
pounds, at least, were useful ; and at their receipt 
he was in his thirty-seventh year. 








THE INDIA 


Tue “news from India” has been so long placid 
and quiet, that Leadenhall-street was first stunned, 
aud next stirred into activity, by the telegraphic 
announcements of the last week. 
culars have been now generally published, and we 
have heard nothing worse from India since the 
days of the Cabul massacre than tliese state- 
ments. 

Ten or twelve of the Sepoy regiments have 
revolted. Both at Meerut and Delhi these results 
have been attended by a melancholy loss of life. 
The number of the revolted soldiers is certainly 
eight to ten thousand men; but the entire army 
of Bengal is said to be in a bad condition, and 
contrasts painfully with the forces of Bombay and 
Madras. Discipline is said to have been badly 
maintained in the old Presidency, and its officers 
are charged with improper leniency to their men. 
This charge should be regarded with some sus- 
picion. If the officers have been culpably lenient, 


we are astonished to find that many of them have 
been slain by their rebellious followers. 


The sad _parti- | 


N MUTINY. 


The grease question is blamed for the rising by 
others, whose experience justifies them in expect- 
ing attention to their views concerning India. 
The Sepoys of Bengal are often high caste men, 
who refuse to taste unclean flesh, or the flesh of a 
cherished animal, and are vegetarians. They 


imagined that the grease used on the cartridges of 








the Minic rifles was meant to shake their faith. 
This opinion circulated among them at a period 
when strange changes were occurring in the 
land. The progress of civilisation must shake 
many Hindoo prejudices. The ‘high caste- men 
cannot understand the education of females, the 
promiscuous conveyances by railway, the abolition 
of many very bad and old customs; and they 
cannot separate between the private efforts of 
individuals, or of societies, to spread Christianity, 
and the action of the State. They naturally sup- 
pose that their old creed, which has stood the 
shock of many invasions, is endangered ; and they 
are willing to rescue it from destruction. 

This creed is a policy—a system, that takes 











MUTINY IN THE HINDOO REGIMENTS. 


nizance of all relations of life. 


merely an ecclesiastical business—a faith, a religion | 


confined to spiritual affairs and places. 


On the | 


It is not | true. 


| 


contrary, it descends into every corner or cranuie | 


of Hindoo life. It prescribes the manner and the 
time of baking, brewing, dressing, eating, fasting, 
washing, or working. It arranges the manage- 
ment of families in every particular. Its statutes 
direct the course of property. 
tween caste and caste, as by a wall of brass. It 
teaches the must ludicrous errors for science ; and 
its filaments surround its victims from birth to 
the Ganges, or the funereal pile, girding up every 
limb so that they cannot walk free and straight. 

All corruptions pay somebody. ‘The selfish 
sensualism of this creed pays the Brahmins. Some 
of them believe its doctrines; and they are in a 
mess so tangled that the utmost latitude in dispu- 
tation may be allowed to those who doubt. ‘The 
stability of the scheme is more with many, a 
matter of pride, than of profit. A man of 
caste is an aristocrat. He looks down upon his 
neighbours of Jess degree with sincere contempt. 
He is a person of privilege and rank which these 
customs of the west would destroy. 

The greased cartridge may be the last straw 
that breaks the camel’s back. 

Even if that supposition be correct, we may 
substitute buttered cartridges for greased, yet we 
cannot recede in the path of general improvement. 
The laws of India must be brought into consis- 
tence with moral usages. We cannot allow per- 
sons to kill themselves, or even torture themselves 
out of attachment to their idols. Still less can 
enthusiasts of a different stamp be allowed to take 
liberties with the lives of other people. ‘The 
education of all classes must be promoted as op- 
portunities are presented. The carriages in rail- 
way trains must be open to all who can pay for 
their conveyance, and by any class for which they 
choose to pay. Changes of this nature and a 
hundred other changes, that will carry reform to 
the heart of Hindoo society, must proceed. The 
Birtish Government, or people, have no choice in 
the matter. They cannot suppress the promul- 
gation of opinion, although they may, and must 
prevent its circulation by force or violence. 

In addition to the alleged carelessness or in- 
‘competency of the Bengal officers, and the certain 
influence exercised by the changes in progress 
among the Hindoos, many persons trace in the 
Chinese squabble, the Persian war, and now in the 
Hindoo mutinies the influence of Russian counsel 
and strategy. The Russians, these parties say, 
planted the seed, but miscalculated the time that 
would he required by them to germinate. A 
series of irregular appearances follow. 
missioner Yeh snubs Dr. Bowring. Then the 
Persian Schah sends away Mr. Murray and storms 
Herat. At last eight thousand Bengalese Sepoys 


murder their officers and the Europeans, and 
mutiny from their allegiance. ‘The series is taken 
to be circumstantial evidence of the theory being 


| day, and wears a crown for a month. 
AS) 


It separates be- | 


Now Com- | 
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In this last case, moreover, a new dynasty 
is proposed. A sort of Junius Redivivus appears 
upon the stage whom we have feted and fostered 
into some degree of strength for the occasion. The 
revolted regiments proclaim the King of Delhi— 
the young Mogul —who accepts the honours of a 
His family 
have been pensioned and permitted to reside in 
the palace of Delhi with the empty title of king. 
The present representative of the house accepted 
the honours offered to him by the soldiers in re- 
bellion, and will probably lose all. He may, 
however, have been the victim of Russian emis- 
saries. That is the opinion of those who hold this 
theory. 

We admit freely that the Russian Government 
is capable of doing all that has been ascribed to 
them in the East; but we may easily overcharge 
their account, and that resembles supererogation, 
if it be not the very work. The Russians, we 
presume, would have endeavoured to operate upon 
the passions or the pride of the native chiefs and 
rajahs, all of whom appear from the advices received 
from India by the last mail to have been active 
and faithfully true in our interests. 

Dissatisfaction appeared in some Hindoo regi- 

ments a considerable time since. The men of the 
19th Native Infantry refused to use their car- 
tridges. The men of the 34th went farther. A 
soldier assailed his adjutant. The zemindar of 
the guard at the time refused to call them out to 
prevent the outrage. He was hung along with 
{'s Sepoy who was guilty of the crime. This 
xécution did not restore discipline to the regi- 
ment, which, like the 19th, was disbanded. This 
punishment is severe in the long run, but it is not 
terrible at the day and hour when an example is 
required. Years afterwards the men who have lost 
their allowances and claims for pensions will lament 
their folly; but, even in the West, men are not 
always ruled by prudential motives, and mankind 
are not cooler in the East than in the West. 

Mercy during mutiny is cruelty of the most 
heartless kind. When the punishment inflicted on 
these regiments was told at home ,the press gene- 
rally alleged that our power enabled us to be 
merciful. It was a great mistake, and the man for 
the difficulty was not on the ground with power to 
act. The refusal of the 19th to use greased car- 
tridges might have been overlooked. The men 
could have been told that this mode of preparation 
wss accidental, and the cartridges could have been 
buttered thereafter. But the actual insubordina- 
tion of the 34th required harder treatment ; and 
if both regiments had been compelled to serve in 
Africa or Australia, no further mutiny would have 
occurred. 

The proceedings since these events have been 
much more serious. Three mutinies have occurred 
at three stations, at Ferozepore, Meerut, and Delhi. 
The details of the rising at Ferozepore have not 
been clearly stated, but the European soldiers de- 
feated and dispersed the natives, with loss to the 
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latter. At Meerut the plot was concocted with 
regularity and system. The insurrection occurred 
during public worship. Several officers belonging 
to the native regiments of infantry and a cavalry 
regiment were shot by their men while attempting 
to arrest the outbreak. The European soldiers in 
the station fired upon the mutineers. The con- 
flict was very short and the latter fled out of town 
followed by the dragoons, who cut down numbers 
of them by the way. The greater part contrived 
to escape unfortunately by the Delhi road, and 
reached that city, a distance of forty miles. Delhi 
is the old capital of the Moguls, and was the centre 
of the Mussulman empire and power. It cannot, 
therefore, be regarded with fervour by the 
Hindoos ; yet the mutineers, being joined by three 
native regiments stationed there, gained possession 
of the city, and murdered all the Europeans who 
were unable to escape in time. ‘The artillery, on 
whose fidelity reliance has always been placed, 
joined the mutiny under a stipulation for the safety 
of their European officers. One report states 
that they considered themselves unable to resist, 
and made the best terms in their power. ‘The 
banks were robbed of bullion to the value of one 
million pounds sterling, according to one report ; 
and fifteen lacs of rupees, or one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds, according to others. The more 
moderafe sum is likely to be correct. 

The magazine would have been secured by the 
mutineers except for the chivalric devotion of one 
European officer. One report states that he ex- 
ploded this magazine to prevent the employment of 
its contents bytherebels. Another that he waited 
Sampson-like until the magazine was crowded 
with mutincers, and then exploded the contents, 
scattering death around him; and that, although 
greatly scorched, yet he escaped with life. This 
Curtian act was worthy of Rome in the best days 
of the republic. 

The conduct of the mutinied Sepoys in Delhi 
was disgraceful. All the Europeans whom they 
could reach were slain without any distinction of 
age or sex. The property accumulated by Euro- 
peans was destroyed. A reign of terror prevailed 
in that old city where, until a few days previously, 
European families considercd themselves no less 
safe than in Birmingham or Manchester. 

The city had not been recaptured when the 
mail left Bombay, but a terrible retribution will 
be enacted there, If the commanding officers had 
shot fifty or eventen men of the 19th and 34th 
Regiments, some weeks previous to these events, 
they would have teen censured bitterly at home. 
Meetings might even have been called to resolve 
that they should be impeached, and yet that austere 
course would have beeu real and substantial mercy. 
It would have prevented these revolts, and would 
have saved five thousand lives. 

The immediate duties of the Government cannot 
be discussed with advantage in this place. They 
must be already completed, if the men be equal to 
the work. Reinforcements should be sent by the 
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AN HEROIC ACT. 


overland route, to the extent of the available ship. 


ping at Suez. The monsoon will not interfere 
materially with their progress eastward; and the 
steamers for Australia, as they arrive at Suez 
should be ordered round by Bombay or Madras 
with European soldiers. 

The difficulties will not be entirely overcome by 
these steps; for, although two European regi. 
ments—the 64th and 78th Highlanders—haq 
arrived at Bombay from the Persian expedition. 
yet they were shipped to Calcutta, round the 
whole peninsula of India, and may arrive there 
after a voyage of several weeks. When they 
have reached Calcutta, they will only have gained 
the navigation to Delhi. They will not be nearer 
to that city by any important distance than in 
Bombay; and they would not arrive before its 
walls, under three to four weeks of further boating 
and steaming. 

The Government have been warned that railways 
were not more necessary for peace than for war— 
for cotton than for soldiers. They have had 
surveys for several years, capital subscribed, and 
money ready to be paid; labour abundant, and 
workmen anxious for wages. The delay on this 
subject is a mystery. It is not chargeable on the 
Indian Railway Companies, for they have been 
anxious to proceed. It remains altogether 
chargeable either upon the Board of Control or 
the Kast India Company, or divisible between 
those parties. Last month it was a blunder for 
which one or both sets of officials were culpable. 
This mouth it is acrime for which one or both 
are responsible. The time may be come now when 
progress is not probable. Railways cannot be 
made during a period of suspicion and a state of 
war. Still these commotions, desperate as is their 
beginning, may be soon extinguished, and the people 
at home are entitled to ask that Indian interests 
be not left to the management of blundering 
persons, who sleep over common business, until 
they are awakened by the shouts of revolt. 

The transition state of India obviously.requires 
care in the selection of the native soldiers. The 
mutineers of Meerut urged native regiments in 
Delhi to join them, because the Government had 
endeavoured to convert them to Christianity. The 
Government has abstained very wisely from pro- 
pagandism; but it has also suppressed many ob- 
servances, cruel, immoral, and vicious in their 
character; which were connected with the reli- 
gion o! the high caste Tindoos. . Farther, it can- 


_ not preveat the progress of Christianity ; yet that 


very desirable object may for a time rouse the 
animosity of the priests and the fanaticism of the 
soldiers, if the authorities persist in the enlist- 
meut of high caste men. The newspapers state 
that the local government of Bombay places per- 
fect confidence in its sturdy little /ow caste sepoys. 
The Government of Bengal recruited, we suspect, 
from high caste men. The low caste sepoy has 
nothing to lose by the substitution of Christianity 
for Hindooism, Human nature has seyeral coms 


HOW TO REMEDY THE EVIL. 


won traits in all countries and among all races. | 
The low caste men know that they are degraded, | 
despised, and trampled down among the social | 
mud of the native religion, which is aristocratic, | 
exclusive, and hereditary in all its presumed privi- 
leges. They cannot be expected to give them- 
selves much trouble for its maintenance, and they 
are less liable, therefore, to be drawn by the priest- 
hood into temptation. 

The British service enables them for the first 
time in their lives to hold up their heads among 
their neighbours. It suppresses all the invidious 
distinctions to which they have been accustomed 
for their lives, as their ancestors were for ages. 
Its pay enriches them and gives them the hope of 
wealth and the certainty of competence. The 
native officers are well paid men. The 9th native 
regiment had shewn great fidelity at one station, 
and a particular native officer was named as per- 
sonally deserving of some substantial mark of 
favour. His European commanding officer recom- 
mended that his present pay of eighty rupees per 
month or £96 per annum should be raised to one 
hundred rupees per month or £120 per annum. 
That sum to a native Hindoo of the labouring 
classes, and especially of a low caste, is fabulous 
wealth. The native officer may value his wages, 
but this. particular person would probably value 
more the Victoria Cross which the Queen can 
now bestow on deserving men who serve under her 
flag. Too few decorations or honours have been 
scattered among the great army of India. One 
native officer, a man of great information, and 
who occupied a very different position from that of 
a soldier, always being to a considerable exteut a 
diplomatic person, lives in this country, who twice 
saved the life of the late Sir Charles Napier in 
battle. What has been his reward? Why, no- 
thing, except a shabby deprivation of his property, 
or at least of his position, upon the most paltry 
ground that could be advanced, namely, that he 
had made money and was rich. Conduct of this 
character makes discontent, and if the Bengal 
army is to be trusted hereafter the reward of good 
service should not be less certain than the re- 
tribution of revolt. 

The Europeans serving the Company in India, 
must be greatly increased in numbers, both officers 
and soldiers, The officers allowed to each native 
Corps are too weak in numbers, and cannot pos- 
sibly exercise the controul over their men which 
is desirable for good discipline. The European 
soldiers, in the direct service of the Company, are 
not more numerous now perhaps, than they were 
when the land to be held was not half so long or 
80 wide. The Company, indeed, pay for the regi- 
meuts of the royal army in their employment 
during their service in, and transit to and from, | 
India, but the British army, in its ordinary state, | 
18 unable to meet emergencies. ‘The Anglo-Indians — 
ask twenty regiments at this moment, of whom | 
one half are required by the overland route. That 
uumber can scarcely be spared from the ordinary | 
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service of the country, and will leave it indiscreetiy 
weak in men. The East Indian service must em- 
ploy therefore, that additional force of Europeans, 
permanently. They cannot leave a great city 
like Delhi, with its bank and bullion, its magazine 
and powder, exclusively garrisoned by the native 
soldiers. The latter may be safely trusted in the 
field, when they cannot be so securely trusted in a 
garrison. 

The difficulties that once existed against the 
employment of a large European force, would be 
felt no longer if India were managed by practical 
men. Railways are planned to the sanitoria of 
the Himalayas. The chief stations of the European 
army could be planted in these healthy districts, 
within a few days’ drive of any city in India, 

The interests dependent upon the good govern- 
ment of Hindostan—and we have greater interests 
than the natives in that achievement—require the 
introduction of European capital aud skill. Safety 
from outrage, either by Santhal or by Sepoy is 
absolutely and perfectly requisite to obtain that 
result. Tae great land questions of India require 
re-assortment; and if that country is to become the 
rival of the United States in the production of 
cotton ; of Russia, in corn and flour; of Australia, 
in wool; of Cuba, in sugars, and of other tropical 
lands in all tropical produce, it needs the help of 
European skill in agriculture, supported by Euro- 
pean energy and money. For this purpose the 
Company should not oppose, but promote the ia- 
troduction of European zemindars, if not upon the 
plains of the Ganges, certainly upon the slopes of 
the Himalayas, to whom long leases, or perpetual 
leases, at low rents of extensive tracts of land 
should be conceded, who might become the 
planters, or the squires, of India, as they found it 
to be most profitable. Wedo not know that the 
banks of the Ganges or the Indus present any ob- 
stacle to European settlement greater than existed, 
or seemed to exist, in the southern Statesof America, 
or in the western isles of the Atlantic; but, cer- 
tainly, the great uplands of the Himalayas girding 
round the peninsula on every side, almost from the 
mouth of the Indus to the root of the Malay 
peninsula, present no sanatory obstructions. 

At one time the East India Company opposed 
the introduction of Europeans, with the purpose 
of permanent settlement, upon the opinion that 
they might tread upon Hindoo prejudices. These 
days are past. Hiudoo prejudices will be trodden 
upon. That occurrence cannot be long postponed, 
in any part of the country. It is not even desirable 
that it should be prevented. Therefore the land 
must be held by the strong arm; and guided by 
the gentle hand; until its resources are elicited, 
and its native wealth freed from those trammels 
that have bound both land and people in a maze of 
ignorance and superstition for ages, until amid the 
wealth of the former, its inhabitants are chiefly 
and permanently poor; and vast regions have been 
devastated often by hopeless famine. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
TO THE sOUTH. 


Nox erat, et ccelo fulgebat Luna sereno 
Inter minora sidera. 


Tuvus Horace began his fifteenth ode, and as it 
was partly on his account that I was doomed to 
expatriation, or, in a more limited sense to ex- 
parochialism, it is legitimate to take this round- 
a-corner-way of saying, that “it was a quiet 
moonlight night.” 

In these days people did not travel very fast, 
and we were to make some advance on this even- 
ing, that we might start from a certain point early 
next morning, to be at another given stage be- 
fore the shades of that evening fell over, to me, 
an unknown region; aud so on for the next 
day. 
had Mr. Green for a travelling companion, 
and there was no probability of our falling out by, 
or losing, the way, for he was familiar with every 
turn. I almost felt dowie and downcast when we 
passed the last house of the village, as might have 
been expected reasonably, for I had no such 
predilection to study as at all compensated for 
the sacrifice that was being made of me on its 
account, 

It was moonlight when we commenced our 


journey; the sky was blue and clear, the clouds | 
that floated here and there on the edge of the | 


horizon, were light and white little fragments of 
clouds, that took fanciful and strange shapes— 
sometimes like boats or ships floating over a 
summer sea, and the stars were very few in 
number, and rather weak. 
journey we came to the large oak tree, under 
which David Robertson found the children on the 
night of winter in which their mother perished 
among the snow. Some of the trees were bare 
of leaves even at this season, and we could see the 
lights from Blinkbonnie, some way above the trees 
on the other side of the water, for the house stood 
high. The moon’s rays brightly sparkled upon a 
deep pool of water, over which there rose a black, 
tall shadow; but at this hour it seemed as if the 
moon had just risen for the purpose of looking 
into and through that water, and cast, therefore, 
no light whatever on the southern crag and trees. 
This pot was in a straight line between the oak 
and the house of Blinkbonnie, and it was 
the Drover’s Pot. Mr. Green made some pre- 
tence of looking back to the village, which must 
have been a pretence, for it was a good way 
above the bend on which Blinkbonnie stands; and 
we were far beneath that now, so that we could 
not even see the reek from the chimneys. I looked 


back too; not that I needed to refresh my mind 
with another lingering look at the hills and the 
water, but perhaps by way of sympathy, which 
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often leads even men to do what others are doing. 
It seemed to me that Mr. Green, like myself, was 
inclined verily to weep, although others were 
there who were to accompany us, at least down to 
the town; aud yet there was no particular reason 
in his case, for he was only a stranger, and as it 
might be said a wayfaring man, who had tarried 
among us for short seasons; and one also who 
had come of years, and might be supposed to haye 
been hardened to “flittings,” which to me then 
were a very desecration of the inner heart’s inner 
feelings, since I had made companionship with 
every bush, and friends in every brake ; and was 
not in the mood of making new acquaintances, even 
if that had been possible in every instance; but 
although new scenery, new flowers, and trees, and 
streams, new houses, and new living people may 
take the place of old in the heart, it is not pos. 
sible that old graves can ever have a rival there, 
The associations and the memories connected with 
them never flit. 

To that hour it had never occurred to me, ina 
clear aud intelligible form, that in Mr. Green I 
had a rival in my remembrance of Nancy Rose; and 
it did zo¢ occur until many thousands of hours there. 
after, and when it was made evident, it was also 
made obvious that the rivalry could never have 
been productive of serious results ; for, of course, 
my feelings towards the dead lady must have run 
entirely in a different channel from those of a 
person who was by some short time her senior in 
the world. 

The time of which I write is not so very long ago 
—and yet even then our country superstitions and 
traditions chimed in harmony with, what I after- 
wards learned to be consistent with reason and 
even with revelation, in some shape or form. They 
were poetry, and that will nearly always be 
natural, and often true. Thus, without any 
nervous dread of kirkyards, or those who were 
stored up in them, since I lived almost in one, 
the dead were not to my mind removed a great 
distance. Not having learned yet to consider space 
as a meaningless word, in certain circumstances. 
I thought of them as merely changed, living still 
near by their old haunts, floating in the summer 
air or the winter storm, but feeling neither the 
one nor the other in the way that we feel them. 
With this belief, not in the shape of disputation 
or doubt, but simply as a belief, Blinkbonnie, 
and even the Drover’s Pot, were to me, in a sub- 
ordinate sense, as hallowed ground ; at least nearly 
as much hallowed as the memory that was 
wrapped around them—that was their spirit to 
mine. ‘Therefore, I understood the old Latin 
poet’s words better than formerly,—those words 
in which he said how pleasant a thing it was to 
have a solitude wherein to weep. 

Another view of the case grew clear to me thea. 
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EDINBURGH. 


The house was now again inhabited. 


It had been | and water the soil that lay above him: aud he 


t and furnished for the unprovided and the | could not have gone away with just so perfect 
Light steps were morn and even upon its | confidence as he had that everything he said 


stairs, and bright eyes glanced from its windows, 
brighter far than its dazzling lights on winter 
evenings. A home had to be made for them, and 
we know nothing of where our roads through the 
world are to lead us, at least in the world. Mr. 


Rose was journeying from the east to meet his | 
That was his road, and he was never _ got into the old family. 
His daughter was walking up and | 


gown, to and from, her future home, making it | 


daughter. 
to meet her. 


ready for him, but she was never to dwell there, 
or to see him in this life. There were little feet 
ranning here and there, to meet him of whom he 
never thought ; and she was preparing a home for 
them, whom she never saw, and who knew her 
not. When the time came, her walk ceased; 
smong other reasons that they might have 
more room in that large house, and that it might be 
theirs. : 

And so I journeyed on, having folded out 
another roll of the history in my own mind, and 
satisfied myself more than formerly, that it was all 
very right. For some time after that winter- 
night’s storm and its consequences, that is to say, 
for some time after I knew them—it need not 
be concealed that I cherished a kind of animosity 
towards the little orphans, entirely circumstantial, 
and owing to their possession of a place, that it 
seemed to me never could be, and never should 
have been occupied; but that vanished, whether 
from a more reasonable view of the matter, or 
their own influence, for they were kindly children, 
loving all that should be loved, as if they followed 
the footprints of their predecessor, signifieth not, 
and is not very clear. 

Their whole history to this period of their lives 
was very odd and singular. Their bringing toge- 
ther of the associations of the old owner; and the 
claims of the new owner upon Blinkbonnie; their 
weary road from the American lakes to the Scotch 
water side; their sudden lift from the very depths 
of calamity and misfortune to comparative comfort 
and even wealth; the death of their mother within 
sight of the home aud almost on the very land that 
had been once her husband’s, and would have been 
her own by a chain of circumstances unconnected 
with him, and while she went mournfully on her 
way, deeming herself and his children but outcasts 
from their ancestral home—were all stronger 
circumstances than one could find in a novel. 

Then that one road in life had to close beneath 
the huge oak tree, for if it had run over a little 
farther it seems certain or probable that old Mr. 
Rose would'not have had the lightsome home of his 
old age, after he had contented himseli with the 
thought that he must die alone : would not have had 
around him when he passed out of the world those 
loving hearts and soft hands that closed his eyes, 
when death crossed over his face, and his long life 
was ended; and round his grave there could not 
have come, as there came, young mourners to tend 





would be done to the very letter, from the grass 
and oats for his ponies, to the pensions for his 
servants,—nor could he have felt in his last years 
the pleasure that he had in building or buying up 
the old estate to something like the importance it 
had in the county before the madness of spending 


It seems to me, moreover, except for this event, 
that all the plans and projects commenced by Nancy 


Rose would have perished or fallen into decrepi- - 


tude; for Mrs. Doctor More grew aged and frail, 
and died at last, and no other lady seemed able 
to take her place, except the young orphans, 
whom she sheltered, when David Robertson took 
them from beside their dead mother beneath the 
old oak tree. 

It may seem strange that I have never men- 
tioned the family name of the old owners of Blink- 
bonnie, especially as nothing more discreditable 
was connected with it than the folly of extrava- 
gance ; but the present family have always been 
known as the Roses—for they took to that name, 
no doubt, from the wish of their granduncle, and 
according to law; since all these things were at- 
tended to by Mr. Cairns, who then was a living 
epitome of all the statutes, and more methodical 
and precise than the town clock, which not seldom 
was what the old lawyer was never once known to 
be—out of time. 

Some theories of that kind I wrought out in the 
moonlight night, and then turned to my own busi 
ness and thoughts. 


ee 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
EDINBURGU. 


Ar that time, although Edinburgh has not sprung 
into greatness like her giant sister, Glasgow, 
which has grown of late years like the crinoline of 
young ladies, threatening in both cases to leave 
room for nothing else upon the earth ; yet even the 
metropolis was on a more limited scale than now. 
It consisted more distinctly than at the present 
time of the Old Town and the New. Now it has 
the new, new town to the north, and Newington 
to the south,—-with many additions to the west. 
‘The railways have introduced new features into a 
city which was then only considering whether 
steamers could be sent to sea, and doubting, in 
some odd quarters, whether they werenot a con- 
travention of Providential laws, and likely to bring 
destruction upon their owners. 

The architecture and gardens of Ediuburgh are 
probably more changed than any other features of 
the city. ‘Thelatter worea raw and young ap- 


pearance like boyhood ; and people rather 
of what they would be than what they were. 


architecture cf the New Town wasmassive and plain, 
232 
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but defective in those decorative additions that 
have been made to it in recent times. 

The suburbs and grounds around the city were 
rough, and although no other town in the county 
has the same profusion of public grounds, and 
none, perhaps, in Europe, has grounds equally 
grand and varied, yet they were rarely used, with 
the exception of the Meadows, and were not in a 
very agreeable condition for common use. The 
superiority to civil law enjoyed by a small district 
around the Abbey, and the King’s-park gave 
value to the former as lodgings, and to the latter 
as a lounge for persons who deemed it imprudent 
to extend their morning or evening walk up the 
Canongate, but the Radical Road was then only a 
subject of talk. 

In after years I have often wondered, when 
hearing people talk with some sort of enthusiasm 
in London of Highgate-hill, and Hampstead- 
heath, what they would pay for Salisbury Crags 
and Arthur’s Seat, in Hyde-park or Regent’s- 
park. It might be doubtful whether the con- 
struction of a pyramid would not pay the specula- 
tors in these quarters ; while in Edinburgh, where 
the work has been done since the foundation of 
the world, little or nothing has been tried more by 
man for its improvement. 

A street of plain houses, with interminable 
stairs, as I suppose, who never reached the top of 
them, looked full in the front of Arthur’s Seat, 
and were convenient for the college and other 
class rooms. Our two windows were on the third 
floor, and for some little time my head was rather 
light as IT looked from them, but that feeling all 
wore away. We had no garden, but the green 
park before us was something; and the high 
crags beyond it looked like far away among the 
hills. 

With a feeling that there was some design or 
device laid against my comfort in bringing me to 
that crowded haunt to wrestle mentally with Latin 
prosody and Greek verbs, I submitted to the 
yoke, more especially as Mr. Green, who was the 
only “kent” face I then met, and my only compa- 
nion, was a very indulgent overseer. Gradually I 
found out more of his weak points than I had 
formerly known. One of them was connected 
with a small box of earth, which he had brought 
from Kirkhowe, and a tiny sprig of thyme that he 
had gathered from Kirkhowe graveyard; for he 
said that he liked to have something from the old 
place growing beside him. He did not tell me 
that the pretty stalk of thyme grew once upon a 
grave, but would have been as well pleased if I 
had believed that it came from Mrs. More’s, or 
our own garden; yet, being a minister in a half- 
way, he could not conveniently and distinctly mis- 
represent the case. However, I did not need to 
inquire, for I could have told him the very spot 
from which it was cut, seeing I knew every root 
that grew there. I promised to attend the thyme 
carefully, and kept my word. Not being a diffi- 


cult plant to manage, it spread out very beautifully, 


EDINBURGH. 








for it got more than ordinary cultivation. When 
puzzled with some abomination of an old poet's, 
I was wont to go and do someting with the box, 
and upon returning to our little table, I was helped 
over the Latin style. 

Poor Mr. Green ; it is very early yet; the san 
has scarcely cast a beam upon the Firth; he is 
only awakening the laziest of the sea-gulls on the 
Bass; Inchkeith is lying in the morning mist, 
and the windows have not put on the screen of 
gold and silver spangles, wherewith they will give 
back his “good morning” by and by. It is very 
early, and you need not put my box and my 
flower into the chill air until the day be fully 
dawned, and the sun shine out upon it. There, 
now, you need not even touch its little leaves— 
and don’t, if you please, water it so with tears, 
which drop and drop, as if the thyme were a living 
creature in a deep pit of sorrow. Poor Mr, 
Green, the secret is coming gradually up, or wind. 
ing itself out, when you leave the bedroom-door 
open for the benefit of your sleeping protege, who 
does not sleep, but wakes and thinks, as boys will 
think. Well, he may have loved her more than 
me—he is better, and has a warmer heart ! 

I thought not, then, dear, kind friend, of all the 
good I gathered from your guidance. And, chief 
of all, the evils warded away by your presence; 
which seemed to be not often, but sometimes a 
restraint by the way, in that dangerous time when 
half our boys in years grow men in crime, ander 
the miserable pretence of a legitimate curriculum; 
and the very heart of the intellect of the next 
generation, is rotted in its place by contact with 
corruption before it scarcely knows its meaning, 
to preserve the fees of a few old—some of them 
very old—gentlemen, and secure the worst of all 
monopolies—the monopoly of literature. 

Not always did I think; yet, now and then, it 
seemed to cross my mind as a gleam of light, that 
I also was like our box of thyme, guarded and 
guided for another’s sake, and she was with the 
dead—taught and warned—and helped’ ‘onward, 
because she would have been pleased to mark my 
progress; and then it seemed as if a hand from 
Kirkhowe was leading me still. 

We thought not then of all the steps that 
would be taken, and all the sacrifices to be met, 
and the work to be braved, and the short time to 
be given for it all, before that good heart, that 
turned even to the box of thyme, at morn and night, 
would cease to mind earthly flowers and be for ever- 
more at rest, even that rest which remaineth. 

The thyme is withered, withered, dead and 
gone. The eyes that looked on it so sadly weep 
no more. The flowers in the land that is afar off 
wither not, but bloom ever and never fade ; and 
surely they must know them all well now, for it 1s 
so long, long ago since the first passed away, and 
long, even since the second went through the 
gate into the flowery land where no heart grieves, 
and no eye weeps. 

Our months passed away, one year after another 
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wore pleasantly, because very quietly, in Edinburgh. 
Mr. Green read large volumes, which he said were 
full of good theology, and I was sure were stuffed 
with bad Latin, and I read smaller works that were 
full of good Greek and bad morals. 
time he was licensed to preach; and I felt a per- 
fect thrill of pride in being asked for an opinion on 


the Presbytery, and having some suggestions on 
the style adopted. These Latin discourses are 
very pretty bits of red tape, handed down to us 
from the days when our fathers really did speak 


In course of | 





Latin as the universal language of Europe. The | 


ractice survives after its utility is past, for with 
all charity 1 believe that one-half or three-fourths 
of those who hear them are perfectly unable to 
give any opinion on their character without perusal. 
After Mr. Green was licensed I had more 
walking through the city on Sabbath days than 
before, under the pretence of hearing his dis- 
courses; only it was no mere pretence, for to me 
they were better than those of any other preacher. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 


Matters went on at Kirkhowe in a very quiet 
course from the time when we left. The Brocks 
visited the Mores every summer. The Roses 
were growing up at Blinkbonnie, and had teachers 
and a large establishment. “At home” the 
young grew stronger and the old weaker. Nobody 
of any note died for three years in the village— 
and this was remarked as very extraordinary. Mr. 
Macdonald, the factor, was taken away in a hur- 
ried manner, but he did not belong to our set. Mr. 
Fletcher seemed to revive like Mr. Rose with the 
pressure of the young. Mrs. More's schools and 
societies prospered, under the warming power of 
the Blinkbonnie influences, in addition to the aid 
cheerfully extended to them from other sources. 
The social state of the village exceedingly pros- 
pered. 

I had seen little or nothing of David Robert- 
son for some years. He was working out his ap- 
prenticeship in the town; and in the few weeks 
that I passed at Kirkhowe, we had not met, not 
being of an age, or nearly so. One summer, after 
his apprenticeship had been over for some time, it 
was said that he was to leave Scotland for Aus- 
tralia. The emigration to that country was then 
very limited, for nobody knew the extent of its 
hidden riches. His selection of a fature home, in 
his circumstances, with good prospects, and some 
means of improving them, was, therefore, deemed 
Strange by the busybodies; but they soon dis- 
covered a reason. 

David being a well-bchaved and respectable 
young man, with a good education, in its way, 
and for the trade of a joiner, which he had 
selected, was often a visitor at the house of Mr. 





Wemyss, who was a deacon in the tabernacle, 
where his father, Mr. Robertson of the Nether 
Stanes, was a member if not alsoa deacon. See- 
ing that the young man was lonely in the 
town, and full six to seven miles from home, all 
this hospitality was very natural; and as the 
Wemyss family was rather a numerous one, male 


the Latin discourse that he was to deliver before | and female, it was not precisely unnatural, that he 


should become more attached to them, and par- 
ticularly to one of the number than, perhaps the 
strictest prudence would have dictated; for Mr. 
Wemyss was a merchant of some magnitude who 


had ships on the sea, and warehouses on the land, _ 


had been a councillor, was a baillie, and might, 
peradventure, become provost. 

The gossiping people of our village, had many 
versions of the manner in which the catastrophe 
occurred, but it seemed to be admitted generally, 
that David Robertson was not quite so foolish as 
to propose then and there to marry Miss Jeannie 
Wemyss, who was even his junior, and he was 
hardly of years to be the senior of any marriage- 
able person in our north country, where people 
are expected before taking the care of houses of 
their own upon their hands, to have reached that 
period of life known amongst us as the years of 
discretion. 

Matters are differently managed in “the sister 
isle” where it seems to be considered thie first 
duty of a human creature to escape from the 
trammels of parents and get married; but, of 
course, in Scotland we have a national character 
for prudence, which David Robertson had no 
design to contravent. However, by some sort of 
mistake, it came out that Miss Jeannie and David 
were in a manner half engaged, with their own 
consent, and without asking that of the higher 
authorities. Thereupon Mr. Wemyss, who was a 
very proud man in his road through life, and be- 
lieved that David’s path lay beneath his, and 
almost out of sight; not being exactly willing to 
give one of his daughters to any lad whoim lhe 
might patronise, actually spoke of the matter to 
the deaconry, as a subject requiring the severe 
discipline of the Church, grounding his argument 
upon the commandment that children should obey 
their parents, although there had been no particular 
disobedience in the case. The deaconry were 
willing to oblige a wealthy member in anything 
reasonable, but this course being unreasonable, the 
application was dismissed, and long before that 
David Robertson had been dismissed from his 
practice of visiting at the Wemyss’—and what was 
almost inconvenient from his employment, for his 
master wrought for Mr. Wemyss, and feared to 
lose a good customer. The latter step was 


not one of absolute importance, as the young man 
wanted to dismiss himself, and see the way of 
working in other towns for a time; but then 
it made a talk, and was inconvenient in that 
manner. 

Robertson felt that Miss Jeannie might be in 
some way the subject of’ surveillance, if he re- 
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mained in our neighbourhood ; and so he decided 


to leave his home for Australia. That decision was, | 


of course, the cause of some difference of opinion 
at Nether Stanes, but the elder Mr. Robertson 
was well acquainted with the world’s ways, and 
thought his son might do better there than at 
home. There was no necessity for allowing thie 
emigrant to leave empty-handed, nor was there 


any trouble of that kind; but the neighbours all | 
felt that they were losing a very creditable young | 
rson; although, in their love of gossipping, they | 


could not help laughing over his misfortunes, and 
he felt that. 

Young Master Rose was an active boy at this 
time, and he heard the tale from the gamekeeper 
or the groom, and rode over to Nether Stanes and 
heard it there, and back to his grand-uncle, and 
told it to him; and so next morning the Blink- 
bonnie carriage was at the door of the Wemyss’s, 
and Mr. Wemyss, who had just finished breakfast, 
wos highly gratified. Mr. Rose was not one of 
the circumlocutionary sort of persons, and so he 
offered at once, not from himself but from the 
children, to settle all possible pecuniary objec- 
tions in the case, at any proper time. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Wemyss must have eaten something very 
indigestible for breakfast, and would not hear of 
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tude for not being left to smother among the 
snow. 

The pride of the Robertsons got up in a blaze 
like that of the Wemyss’s, and so, although Mr, 
Cairns was commissioned to show the baillie a 
certain document that made it clear that David 
Robertson would be a respectable man if he sur- 
vived Mr. Rose, and that any money given to him 
now was only an anticipation, yet the good intep- 
tions of the lawyer also fell through. 

So David Robertson left our land with certain 
letters dated from Blinkbonnie to old friends ig 
Australia, and the only good to him that could be 


done by the Roses was to call often at the 





his daughter marrying any person needing the gift | 
of money; and, perhaps, he was the more positive | 


on that point, as Mrs. Wemyss opposed his view, 
being rather a sympath'sing person, who possibly 
never forgot David Robertson’s connexion with 
the family of Blinkbonnie ; although he himself 
wanted to forget it so much, that it was only by 
little kindnesses to his young sisters, that the 
Misses Rose could show that they had any grati- 


Wemyss’s and drive out the disconsolate Miss 
Jeannie, and keep her with themselves for days at 
first, and then for weeks, which was a matter as 
proper and straight as the most staunch defender 
of propriety could desire, for the Roses were ex. 
ceedingly respectable (two carriages and a rising 
rental), while the elder Mr. Rose was a very aged 
man, and Master Rose only a winsome boy who 
thought himself entitled, however, to enact the 
the deputy of his Australian friend in a very 
extravagant way, so that Miss Jeannie, if she had 
not been an astonishingly sensible young lady, 
might have accumulated a fortune in jewellery. 

I should not have to apologise for telling at this 
length how some great family was founded five 
hundred years since, by a successful cattle reiver, 
or some strong handed man who won battles that 
never should have been fought ; but as I am only 
telling how the richest family at this moment in 
Australia came to be there at all, it seems neces- 
sary to destroy any interest in the tale by pleading 
the end as an excuse for the beginning. 








POETS 


SezveRAL months have passed since we opened any 
of the works of the modern poets with the inten. 
tion of noticing their character and worth. Ob- 
jectious are made by some persons to our whiole- 
sale classification among the poets of all versifiers, 
and those who try to make verses. The objection 
is not supported by analogies from the other pro- 
fessions. We know personally six or seven 
members of Parliament who have no earthly 
pretension to be considered legislators, and yet we 
are compelled to concede to them the use of that 
name, because they are in the Legislature. When 
any one person knows half-a-dozen wrong men in 
one particular place, it may be supposed that it is 
with their class rather encumbered. The most 
determined martinet or stickler for calling men by 
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_ good for their profession, as it stands in general 





| where. 


of the other half. 


repute, and yet there they are lawyers. We name 
the fact with some regret, yet it is true, that a 
number of persons have “reverend” engraved 
before their names on cards, who absolutely require 
to be particular in titular matters, for without 
them nobody could guess that they belonged to 
the pastorate, or had any intellectual qualification 
for its work. The same confusion exists every- 
One-half of the directors of the Royal 
British Bank acknowledged that they should never 
have been directors of any bank, and the depositors 
and shareholders unite in saying the same thing 
Therefore we keep to our 


custom of calling everything a poem that comes 


their right names, cannot deny that he has heard | 
of afew generals who certainly were never qualified | 


to be soldiers. We all know—all of us, that is, 


who know the country—many lawyers far too 


_ to us in verse. It may be a bad poem, but we have 


no better name to give it. 
The uppermost volume of the present lot is 
entitled “The Statue Shrine,”’* a Greek legend, 
~ London: Hall, Virtue, p. 150. 
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‘nted on the thickest paper that we have ever 
met in poetry, as if the copies were meant to be 
as enduring as the legend itself ; reckoning for 
the latter, from the possible date to the present 
day ;—and intended to gratify the paper manufac- 
turers. The engraving on the cover, of a rivulet 
and a wall, and female figures, with dark moun- 
tains, surely represent the hills of Greece a little 
darker than they should be. ‘Truly they resemble 
the fag end of the Grampians, with a slight reach 
of sunshine beyond the Girdleness. That is Captain 
Dalgetty’s country. 

The “Statue Shrine”’ tells the story of Hylas 
and Melina. The maiden lived in one of the isles 
of Greece, with her two brothers and their father. 
The latter was an old soldier, who had fought for 
Athens, and sent his two boys to follow his foot- 
steps, while their sister girt their swords around 
them ere they left the home to which they were 
never to return, Hylas, their comrade, came to 
tell the story of their death in victory. He-was 
an Athenian captain, and he became the lover of 
Melina. His bravery and skill were acknowledged 
by the Athenians, who made him their general. 
His first campaign was rendered unsuccessful by 
allies who fled in treachery. He was gaining the 
second, when a new general, sent by the jealous 
Athenians, arrived in his camp to supersede him. 
He declined to be replaced until the battle should 
be finished. He gained. The army returned in 
triumph to Athens; but the Senate, aggrieved by 
the popularity of the general, charged him with 
treason. It wasa pretence. Nevertheless he was 
found guilty, and sentenced to die. ‘The Senate, 
in its mercy, allowed him the selection of the 
mode in which he would die. He preferred for 
the manner of his death the opening of a vein 
beside the rivulet that sprung from the hill which 
overlooked a valley, with a villa in it, belonging 
to Melina. That faithful maiden chose to die 
with him; and having observed the manner in 
which the surgeon opened a vein in the body of 
Hylas, she copied the operation precisely on her 
person. So the lovers died together; and the 
Athenians, repenting them of the evil which they 
had done, ordered a statue to be erected to their 
memory, even where they died. 

Their history is woven into a poem, abounding 
with moral and sage reflections, very like the 
following passage :— : 

Thus ever woman loved! the grove 

Is type of her entwining love, 

When two young trees, the forest’s pride, 
Grow up in beauty, side by side ; 
Around them green and numberless 
Their fellows flanvt in summer dress, 
Until the woodman notes their shade, 
His cot demands their sheltering wood ; 
And. rising in the forest glade, 

He builds bis home in solitude, 

But spares those trees to shade his cot, 
And typify his happy lot ; 

Their beauty then most truly shown, 


Best seen, best felt, when most alone. 
So woman’s love, when fall around 
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The friends of man, doth fairest show 
It’s beauty o’er the desert ground 
Towering above the waste of woe. 


Thus the brave Melioa’s spirit towered, 
When fortune round her hero lowered, 
She felt the first sweet thought depart ! 
Nor in in the world’s sight, as her own, 
Deemed she the Hylas of her heart 
Lived longer on that lofty throne, 
Where never in imperial state, 

Sat mortal throned above man’s hate. 


Oran, and other Poems, by ALEXaNDER T. 
M‘Leay, has originated in a poetical district. The 
author dates his preface from the Curtcraigs, near 
Pollokshaws. The mere names would almost make 
aman or woman a poet. The sluggish Cart, as it 
struggles through the grounds of Pollokshaws, 
looks very like a stream that has determined to take 
the world easy. It knows nothing, as it dallies 
among the green banks and gowans of Pollokshaws, 
of what’s before it, ere it has been boiled over half-a- 
dozen times, aud mingled up with all sorts of co- 
lours and dyes, in passing through the town of 
Paisley, which even the Cart fails to cleanse—al- 
though it suffers terribly in the attempt—on to its 
partnership with the greater Clyde, and, of course, 
into the noisy world of waters, with all their tur- 
moil, that have opened out many paths for them- 
selves past isle and mountain. 

Renfrewshire has been productive of poets and 
heroes. It was the native county of Scotland's 
first name in heroism and statesmanship—the 
name that still thrills through the blood of this 
land in its every corner---and since then, in arms, 
and arts, and literature, it has kept a high place. 

Will Alexander T. M‘Lean add to or support 
its character? ‘The answer will depend upon the 
care wherewith he watches over his productions. 
“ Oran” is ambitious—a drama—and might have 
repaid a stricter reading before publication, for it 
contains many passages worthy of being remem- 
bered, 

Speak kindly, ever kindly :—words can pierce 
The faithful heart, as wel] as pointed steel. 

A look has withered hope, as frost consumes 
The flowerets’ maiden bloom, and weary years 
Have failed to expiate the load of woe, 

Which that unloving look hath thrast upon the soal, 
And oh! that lips formed for the speech of love, 
Should e’er let pass those deeply poisoned words, 
That horrify the night with darkened thoughts, 
And from the pillow frighten balmy sleep, 

As if a fiend lay there. 


Other pages contain passages of considerable 
power, aud often original thought. 

The writer evidently regards the future as a 
prolongation of the present, in which the affections 


or the passions, the good or bad, grow stronger, 
It is a favourite 


theory in our days, when everything must be ex- 


plained. 
and we, who can doso little for ourselves, trust 


Perhaps we want to explain too much, 


too little. Our own weakness might lead us into 
more trustful moods of mind than are generally 
cherished, or even sought. Still, of course, the 
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mained in our neighbourhood ; and so he decided 


to leave his home for Australia. That decision was, | 


of course, the cause of some difference of opinion 
at Nether Stanes, but the elder Mr. Robertson 
was well acquainted with the world’s ways, and 
thought his son might do better there than at 
home. ‘There was no necessity for allowing the 
emigrant to leave empty-handed, nor was there 


any trouble of that kind; but the neighbours all | 


felt that they were losing a very creditable young 


person ; although, in their love of gossipping, they , 


could not help laughing over his misfortunes, and 
he felt that. 

Young Master Rose was an active boy at this 
time, and he heard ‘the tale from the gamekeeper 
or the groom, and rode over to Nether Stanes and 
heard it there, and back to his grand-uncle, and 
told it to him; and so next morning the Blink- 
bonnie carriage was at the door of the Wemyss’s, 
and Mr. Wemyss, who had just finished breakfast, 
was highly gratified. Mr. Rose was not one of 
the circumlocutionary sort of persons, and so he 
offered at once, not from himself but from the 
children, to settle all possible pecuniary objec- 
tions in the case, at any proper time. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Wemyss must have eaten something very 
indigestible for breakfast, and would not hear of 
his daughter marrying any person needing the gift 
of money; and, perhaps, he was the more positive 
on that point, as Mrs. Wemyss opposed his view, 
being rather a sympath'sing person, who possibly 
never forgot David Robertson’s connexion with 
the family of Blinkbonnie ; although he himself 
wanted to forget it so much, that it was only by 
little kindnesses to his young sisters, that the 
Misses Rose could show that they had any grati- 
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tude for not being left to smother among the 
snow. 

The pride of the Robertsons got up in a blaze 
like that of the Wemyss’s, and so, although Mr. 
Cairns was commissioned to show the baillie a 
certain document that made it clear that David 
Robertson would be a respectable man if he sur- 
vived Mr. Rose, and that any money given to him 
now was only an anticipation, yet the good intep. 
tions of the lawyer also fell through. 

So David Robertson left our land with certain 
letters dated from Blinkbonnie to old friends ig 
Australia, and the only good to him that could be 
done by the Roses was to call often at the 
Wemyss’s and drive out the disconsolate Miss 
Jeannie, and keep her with themselves for days at 
first, and then for weeks, which was a matter as 
proper and straight as the most staunch defender 
of propriety could desire, for the Roses were ex. 
ceedingly respectable (two carriages and a rising 
rental), while the elder Mr. Rose was a very aged 
man, and Master Rose only a winsome boy who 
thought himself entitled, however, to enact the 
the deputy of his Australian friend in a very 
extravagant way, so that Miss Jeannie, if she had 
not been an astonishingly sensible young lady, 
might have accumulated a fortune in jewellery. 

I should not have to apologise for telling at this 
length how some great family was founded five 
hundred years since, by a successful cattle reiver, 
or some strong handed man who won battles that 
never should have been fought ; but as I am only 
telling how the richest family at this moment in 
Australia came to be there at all, it seems neces- 
sary to destroy any interest in the tale by pleading 
the end as an excuse for the beginning. 











POETS 


SzveRaL months have passed since we opened any 
of the works of the modern poets with the inten- 
tion of noticing their character and worth. Ob- 
jectious are made by some persons to our whiole- 
sale classification among the poets of all versifiers, 
and those who try to make verses. The objection 
is not supported by analogies from the other pro- 
fessions. We know personally six or seven 
members of Parliament who have no earthly 


pretension to be considered legislators, and yet we | 


are compelled to concede to them the use of that 
name, because they are in the Legislature. When 


any one person knows half-a-dozen wrong men in | 


one particular place, it may be supposed that it is 
with their class rather encumbered. The most 
determined martinet or stickler for calling men by 
their right names, cannot deny that he has heard 


of afew generals who certainly were never qualified | 


to be soldiers. We all know—all of us, that is, 


who know the country—many lawyers far too 


AND POETRY.—No. 


if 


| good for their profession, as it stands in’ general 
| repute, and yet there they are lawyers. We name 
| the fact with some regret, yet it is true, that a 
| number of persons have “reverend” engraved 
before their names on cards, who absolutely require 
to be particular in titular matters, for without 
_them nobody could guess that they belonged to 
| the pastorate, or had any intellectual qualification 
| for its work. The same confusion exists every- 
where. One-half of the directors of the Royal 
| British Bank acknowledged that they should never 
have been directors of any bank, and the depositors 
and shareholders unite in saying the same thing 
of the other half. Therefore we keep to our 
custom of calling everything a poem that comes 
to us in verse. It may be a bad poem, but we have 
no better name to give it. 
The uppermost volume of the present lot is 
entitled “The Statue Shrine,’* a Greek legend, 
London: Hall, Virtue, p.150. 











inted on the thickest paper that we have ever 
met in poetry, as if the copies were meant to be 
as enduring as the legend itself ; reckoning for 
the latter, from the possible date to the present 
day ;—and intended to gratify the paper manufac- 
turers. The engraving on the cover, of a rivulet 
and a wall, and female figures, with dark moun- 
tains, surely represent the hills of Greece a little 
darker than they should be. ‘Truly they resemble 
the fag end of the Grampians, with a slight reach 
of sunshine beyond the Girdleness. That is Captain 
Dalgetty’s country. 

The “Statue Shrine’ tells the story of Hylas 
and Melina. The maiden lived in one of the isles 
of Greece, with her two brothers and their father. 
The latter was an old soldier, who had fought for 
Athens, and sent his two boys to follow his foot- 
steps, while their sister girt their swords around 
them ere they left the home to which they were 
never to return, Hylas, their comrade, came to 
tell the story of their death in victory. He-was 
an Athenian captain, and he became the lover of 
Melina. His bravery and skill were acknowledged 
by the Athenians, who made him their general. 
His first campaign was rendered unsuccessful by 
allies who fled in treachery. He was gaining the 
second, when a new general, sent by the jealous 
Athenians, arrived in his camp to supersede him. 
He declined to be replaced until the battle should 
be finished. He gained. The army returned in 
triumph to Athens; but the Senate, aggrieved by 
the popularity of the general, charged him with 
treason. It wasa pretence. Nevertheless he was 
found guilty, and sentenced to die. The Senate, 
in its mercy, allowed him the selection of the 
mode in which he would die. He preferred for 
the manner of his death the opening of a vein 
beside the rivulet that sprung from the hill which 
overlooked a valley, with a villa in it, belonging 
to Melina. That faithful maiden chose to die 
with him; and having observed the manner in 
which the surgeon opened a vein in the body of 
Hylas, she copied the operation precisely on her 
person. So the lovers died together; and the 
Athenians, repenting them of the evil which they 
had done, ordered a statue to be erected to their 
memory, even where they died. 

Their history is woven into a poem, abounding 
with moral and sage reflections, very like the 
following passage :— : 

Thus ever woman loved! the grove 

Is type of her entwining love, 

When two young trees, the forest’s pride, 
Grow up in beauty, side by side ; 
Around them green and numberless 
Their fellows flanvt in summer dress, 
Until the woodman notes their shade, 
His cot demands their sheltering wood ; 
And. rising in the forest glade, 

He builds Bis home in solitude, 

But spares those trees to shade his cot, 
And typify his happy lot ; 

Their beauty then most truly shown, 


Best seen, best felt, when most alone. 
So woman’s love, when fall around 


- 
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The friends of man, doth fairest show 
It’s beauty o’er the desert ground 
Towering above the waste of woe. 


Thus the brave Melina’s spirit towered, 
When fortune round her hero lowered, 
She felt the first sweet thought depart ! 
Nor in in the world’s sight, as her own, 
Deemed she the Hylas of her heart 
Lived longer on that lofty throne, 
Where never in imperial state, 

Sat mortal throned above man’s hate. 


Oran, and other Poems, by AtExanpER T. 
M‘Lea\, has originated in a poetical district. The 
author dates his preface from the Curtcraigs, near 
Pollokshaws. The mere names would almost make 
a man or woman a poet. The sluggish Cart, as it 
struggles through the grounds of Pollokshaws, 
looks very like a stream that has determined to take 
the world easy. It knows nothing, as it dallies 
among the green banks and gowans of Pollokshaws, 
of what's before it, ere it has been boiled over half-a- 
dozen times, aud mingled up with all sorts of co- 
lours and dyes, in passing through the town of 
Paisley, which even the Cart fails to cleanse—al- 
though it suffers terribly in the attempt—on to its 
partnership with the greater Clyde, and, of course, 
into the noisy world of waters, with all their tur- 
moil, that have opened out many paths for them- 
selves past isle and mountain. 

Renfrewshire has been productive of poets and 
heroes. It was the native county of Scotland’s 
first name in heroism and statesmanship—the 
name that still thrills through the blood of this 
land in its every corner-—-and since then, in arms, 
and arts, and literature, it has kept a high place. 

Will Alexander T. M‘Lean add to or support 
its character? The answer will depend upon the 
care wherewith he watches over his productions. 
* Oran” is ambitious—a drama—and might have 
repaid a stricter reading before publication, for it 
contains many passages worthy of being remem- 
bered, 

Speak kindly, ever kindly :—words can pierce 

The faithful heart, as wel] as pointed steel. 

A look has withered hope, as frost consumes 

The flowerets’ maiden bloom, and weary years 

Have failed to expiate the load of woe, 

Which that unloving look hath thrust upon the soal. 
And oh! that lips formed for the speech of love, 
Should e’er let pass those deeply poisoned words, 
That horrify the night with darkened thoughts, 


And from the pillow frighten balmy sleep, 
As if a fiend lay there. 


Other pages contain passages of considerable 
power, aud often original thought. 

The writer evidently regards the future as a 
prolongation of the present, in which the affections 


or the passions, the good or bad, grow stronger, 
aud in the bad more terrible. It is a favourite 


theory in our days, when everything must be ex- 
plained. 
and we, who can doso little for ourselves, trust 


Perhaps we want to explain too much, 


too little. Our own weakness might lead us into 


_ more trustful moods of mind than are generally 


cherished, or even sought.- Still, of course, the 
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descriptive speculation, being after the manner of 
our classic models, is legitimate. 

So wars the spirit of Earth ’gainst Heaven, 

And seeks to lead man’s erring steps to tread 

The sensuous paths that wile to ruin’s brink, 

Then hurls him headlong into the abyss 

Of helpless, irretrievable despair. 

Could we, as from a peak secare, look down 

Into that awful sink of bloated guilt, 

Where riot in their dismal wretchedness, 

Those that erst trode God’s earth with boastful foot, 

And laughed to scorn the future of their fate, 

Afraid we'd shrink, as if an adder stung, 

And, in our wonderment, all anxious ask, 

Why Heaven o’erturns not on their impious heads, 

The battlements of hell, and close those lips 

On which such blasphemies are wont to play ? 

And yet such boasters walk our earth, and laugh 

At fools who think that death, at last, gives birth 

To endless joy, or everlasting woe ! 

The value of “Oran” is chiefly in this class of 
moral reflections, raised upon a dramatic scheme, 
but, of course, not meant for representation. The 
author might have advantageously compressed his 
thought into fewer verses, and thus had an oppor- 


tunity of escaping lines that are not elegant, as, 
Those who have glorious or ingloriou: fell. 


A poem of this character has its breaks in rhbym- 
ing verse. The heroes and heroines sing and talk 
in verse like Hamlet and Ophelia ; but not quite so 
well; although many of these minor pieces show 
what might have been effected with care and time. 

I’ve oft heara that dreams are but 

The photographs of dim futurity ; 


And that their language though but darkly uttered, 
Yet hath a meaning that should share our ear. 


Making dreams photographs of the future is 
in one way not a bad, and yet it is not a true 
idea. There are three classes of dreams—those 
that originate in heavy suppers under the name of 
late dinners, accompanied or followed by copious 
drinking. They belong to the night-mare section, 
or are small editions of delirium tremens. There 
are dreams formed out of the materials of the 
past. And there are dreams, however unintelli- 
gible, that really resemble prophecies. The two 
latter classes are dim outlines generally ; shadows 
not photographs, for the sun is an accurate limner, 
and leaves nothing out of his paintings. As for 
the dreams that are interpreted by rule and scale— 
thus so-and-so means so-and so—they originate in 
disordered stomochs, or a cramped leg, or a twisted 
arm, or some one thing or other entirely uncomfor- 
table. 

The author of “Oran” will be quite angry with 
us for bidding him be more careful, especially as 
he has found some “ local journals that publish,”’ 
and “local gentlemen whose taste and critical 
acumen are a sufficient guarantee for the correct- 
ness of their judgment ”—who have given him 
their approbation, and he does not see how these 
hard words only say that “the judgment of these 
gentlemen is a guarantee for their judgment,’ 
yet he must clear away such lines as the follow- 


ing— 
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But timely aid came, and we two were took, 
And carried home, to all appearance dead. 


os 


Then other people will be offended for the oeey. 
pancy of their precious time with our advice to 
“ Oran,” but that is excusable on the ground that 
the author is not defective in genius, and writés 
with a good purpose. 

Miching Mallecho,* by Pavt Ricuarpsox, 
‘This volume was noticed by us, if we remember 
rightly, some time since. This seems, therefore, to 
be a new edition, with the addition of bitter com. 
plaints in rhyme on the conduct and opinions of 
Mr. Richardson's critics. 
opinion to give of this author’s genius, and a 
doubtful one of the use he made of it, perhaps we 
are not included in the general anathema of critics 
and criticisms; and therefore may say with per- 
fect freedom that journalists very seldom buy 
poetry for the purpose of noticing it; and if an 
author cannot take their remarks in good part, he 
may save himself from them by keeping the 
volumes in the custody of his publisher. The | 
author is a man of genius, and he is a man of ) 
temper too, hot and spicy; a very bad kind of 
temper, that aHows him to call other persons by 
hard names, but cannot bear the return. He cer 
tainly is not over nice in his own criticisms of the 
politicians; who expects the world to glance 
tenderly at the sins of the poets. 


onayp fo 


As we had a good 


There is a little man of mighty will 

Has dug up all his little path of ground, 

Riddled and sifted o’er and o’er again 

And stili believes in gold and diamonds there ; 
Whose warlike little soul is ever up 

On tiptoe crowing like a bantam cock. 

And there is Ben Disraeli, very like 

A peacock perching on a pedestal, 

Set up for the admiring wonderment 

Of all the big, black eyes in niggerdom ; 

And prouder of his topknot and his tail 

Than if he’d wings to cleave the mountain air. 
And his most noble henchman following 

With measures of reform to illustrate, 

The progress of a crab-conservative. re 
And there is Tommy Dancombe, whose tongues wags 
Like the shillelagh of a dranken Pat 

Belaboring friends and foes. And flippant Pam, 
That ancient dandy who can chat and chaff 

On all gay matters of the church and state : 

The shallowest knave that e’er their breath made strong 
Who lodged their power in his mischievous hands ; 
What ! this poor champion of your old renown, 
Who loves to play the Tartar to the weak, 

And then to each big bully bows him down !— 
Let him enjoy his triumph for a day ; - 

A wind will scatter his light-woven web 

And free ye from the policy of Pam. 


A considerable proportion of these pages are 
ohjectionable in the present opinion of the world; 
and we think that the world is right. 

Upward and Onward. By 8S. W. Pawtrivce.t 
Mr. Partridge discourses herein most sensibly on 
the way that men should take in the world; and 
if any reader of his work will follow his advice 








* Whitehurst, Burton-upon-Trent, 1 vol. pp. 193. 
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they will walk through life in its pleasant paths, 
for elation! s “ways are ways of pleasantness.” 
The poem is a business book pretty nearly pro- 
ioned in that respect to the mode of spending 
s common life in hard work. It is a sensible 
m, with much poetry in it too—a very difficult 
sort of book to write--and full of valuable sug- 
gestions like the following. 


Be thon temperate, 
Yea, andin all things. Shan the tempting glass, 
And tavern company. The beaded wine 
Sparkles with ruby lustre in the cup, 
Another and another—toast on toast! 
Night wanes, but yet the drinkers are not gone : 
Oh, how inspiring is the juiceful grape 
What poetry there is in sparkling wine! 
But fresh and yellow morning blushes in, 
And shames the dull lights in the stifling room ; 
More the blear eyes of that pale unmanned crew. 
The joy is gone, the reason, dignity 
All bat the prose of a beclouded eye, 
A brain all misty, and a palsied hand. 





And if all men only could and would act upon 
the following lines, the world would more closely 
resemble good poetry in its reminiscences than it 
does under the present arrangement :— 

Keep thou fair accounts, 
Nor let thy business ]4ck transparency, 
Lest men suspect thy truth and uprightness. 
Mere honesty is little, nobly strive 
For honour too. Remember, character 
Is no mean capital! an honoured name 
No trifling stock-in-trade. Be punctual 
In all thy dealings; in thy settlement 
Postpoue not, with the poor especially. 
Also in thy engagements: be a watch 
Thyself, and strike the hour for thoughtless men. 


The Judgment of the Flood, by Jonn A. Heravp.* 
There is a solemn feeling connected with this work, 
for the author tells us that it has occupied his time 
in all leisure hours for thirty years. A smaller edi- 
tion of this poem was published some years since. 
The present is greatly enlarged, —and although not 
a necessary consequence of the enlargement—yet 
it is to that extent enhanced in value. We can- 
not in a brief notice profess to trace the windings 
of this stream of poetry from the beginning down 
to the end of the first division in the world’s 
history. Mr. Heraud clearly holds the universality 
of the deluge, a subject on which we cordially 
agree with him ; and his opinion is of value in the 
discussion. The poem is a history of man’s de- 
cline after the fall, and the struggles of Enoch, 
Methusaleh, Noah, even of Adam himself, and Seth, 
to arrest the onward progress of evil. The mate- 
rial is so small that the poet must draw deeply on 
the imagination for that scaffolding, on which his 
fabric of faith is erected. But he draws beauti- 
fully, if deeply, on that credit. Here is one of 
these drafts, and it is sweetly musical. 

Fame had reached Ardis, eloquent of all 
The beauty of Cain’s daughters, and the arts, 


And arms of that excelling progeny. 
Now they their skiey communings forsook, 


* London : David Bogue. 
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And fell to keen discourse on what they heard, 
Comparing woman in the vale with her 
Upon the mountain top. 

Cain's daughter sang, 
Was voluble, and gracefal in the dance ; 
Men worshipped, and of her were giants born ; 
Air burned about her, and fierce passion raged 
At her least eye-glance. 

Like a thought devout, 
Daughter of Ardis, wer’t thou in thy bower 
Of delicacy shrined. Who listened there, 
Had heard the mother prattling to the children 
Tales of their Father, and low breathed murmurs, 
Like the sequestered stock-dove’s brooding muarmar, 
Fall of maternal tenderness—the burthen, 
The gladness of that Sire’s return at even, 
When he should take the sweet boy from her bosom, 
Or on his daughter’s head let fall the tear, 
The purest that can fall from haman eye ; 
While, quiet in her bliss, she should await 
The sweet embrace ; and after on his breast 
Reclined, from his meek lips received account 
What knowledge, wisdom, truth, the sons of God 
Had won from large discourse on Joftiest themes, 
Or by the elders of the brethren taught, 
Or from Angelic ministry derived. 

Anon, the sun went down; their hearts first bowed 

In worship pure, then folded each to each, 
In calm repose ; . the stars watched over them 


This passage is an explanation of a very brief 
statement of Scripture that has occasioned great 
trouble to the commentators. 

We copy another passage, illustrative of the 
evils that prevailed in society from Tubal Cain’s 
mechanical inventions, which became, in the hands 
of the Cainite family, instruments of torture and 
of tyranny. 

Tubal Cain had built a city and established 
manufactories, — 


In knots of disputants the citizens 
Were grouped, engaged on argument too great 
To spare attention, though by greatest sight 
The world might witness wooed. A race they were 
Of meagre artisans, mechanic slaves, 
Whose boast of old grew that the common weal 
By them was bnilt, and nourished ; authors sole 
Of riches they, producers of the corn, 
The oil, the clothing, the conveniences, 
The luxuries which ’stablish life ; 
And right it was that who created thus, 
They should distribute wealth. High glee was theirs 
While Tubal Cain, with fair Naamah vain, 
His sister, and his spouse, held o’er the realm 
Dominion. Willing, to her various lusts 
Stern Tubal Cain the wed Naamah left, 
And bent to State economy his mind. 
Skilfal or to commence, or to promote 
Invention, manufacture, and supply. 

Labour he urged, and diligence he loved, 
And whoso would, of him employment found, 
And what they made he kept in pablic store, 
And sold to who could purchase. Thus became 
Great Tubal Cain of human indastry 
Proprietor and lord; and, for exchange, 
Had with his superseription metal stamped 
For current coin, whence lust of lucre grew, 
Root of all evil. Soon he made decree, 
That none should weave, or knit, or sew, or shape 
Sandal, or raiment, save of stuff supplied 
From out his store-house, to be then retarned, 
And wages paid for labour, whence again 
At a taxed price, and with a duty-mark, 
*Twas issued to the buyer. Thus was he 
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A princely merchant, a mechanic king ; 

Nor many wanting were, who saw, in such 
Confusion of all orders blent in one, 

A loved equality of man with man, 

And knew not all were masters thus, or slaves, 
Bound by no generous, but by sordid links 

Of commerce, that the finer feelings blunts, 
If gain alone be sought. Soon, like a blight, 
Gold withered happiness, and thus it proved 
Food of digestion hard to body, or soul, 

Both in the city, and the lands about 

Of Enos, and of Naid. 


POLITICAL NARRATIVE. 


The antedeluvian world was full of sin, but we 
scarcely know the nature of its guilt, although we 
cannot doubt that the bullionists were busy they 
as now with their chains and fetters of gold. 

We cannot, perhaps, do more for this work, ip 





| the meantime, than recommend it as one of much 
| learning and research, of sound vigorous thought, 
_ worthy of the name acquired by its author. 








POLITICAL 


Tue domestic intelligence of the past few weeks 
is chiefly parliamentary. The ministry have been 
supported by considerable majorities in refusing 
any political change during the present year. 
They fall back upon the promise of a reform bill 
for 1858. They have not had the same support 
in voting public money. Their proposal of map- 


ping Scotland on a gigantic scale has been de- | facilitate divorce in cases of that kind. 


NARRATIVE. 


ther sum which they may receive must be derived 
from a compromise with the shareholders. 

The House of Peers has passed -a measure 
which, if carried with its amendments, will 


terminate private prosecutions for criminal con- 


versation, and render the crime a misdemeanour, 


punishable by fine on proof. The bi!l will also 
It may 


feated. Their promise of fifty thousand pounds | not be so liberal as the Scotch law on the subject, 


towards the formation of a park for Finsbury has 
not been ratified. Several symptoms have been 
added to these, of a rather unruly disposition 
among the majority. 

A bill for repealing the ministers’ money rate 
in Ireland—an obnoxious and paltry tax for the 
payment of clergymen belonging to the established 
church, in part; and that part so small as to be 
unworthy of quarrelling for, even by a tollman, has 
been carried over its second reading in the House 
of Commons, by a majority of 139. 

The Duke of Cleveland has declared against 
small boroughs, and in favour of extending the 
franchise toall persons residing iu counties who 
have an income of one hundred—or even fifty— 
pounds per annum. He evidently follows in the 
shadow of Mr. Disraeli, and thus we learn that an 
equalisation of the constituencies will be carried 
with the consent of the Opposition. The bill for 
the punishment of falsereporting on their accounts or 
profits by the directors of public companies will 
pass during the session, and the measure will en- 
sure greater honesty than has always hitherto been 
shown by some men who occasionally get into 
places of trust, and abuse the confidence that has 
been placed in them, although the number of cul- 
pable parties is comparatively small. 

A Government prosecution of the directors in 
the Royal British Bank has been commenced, and 





but will be an absolute improvement on the bar- 
barous state of the English law. 

The bill to relieve Jews from civil disabilities 
has been made a Cabinet measure. It is not 
even yet likely to pass through the Peers; though 
it has the Commons, after a strenuous opposition, 
at every stage. Against the intention of the 
Government, a clause was introduced, disqualifying 
Jews from certain offices, such as Lord Chan- 
cellor, or of exercising any ecclesiastical patronage 
which may fall in by virtue of the office. The 
House of Commons has also rejected a Govern- 
ment proposition of a grant of £50,000 for a park 
at Finsbury. The opposition was led by Mr. W. 
Williams (ennobled by “ Punch”’ and by himself), 
member for Lambeth, which borough has a park 
ready made by public money, at Kennington, and 
in close proximity to another in formation at 
Battersea, likewise at the public expense, and to 
reach which, other persons than the Lambethians 
will have to pay a bridge toll. The motion was 
seconded by Sir J. V. Shelley, whose constitueucy 
enjoy the use of St. James’s Green and Hyde-parks, 
within themselves, and the Regent’s-park and 
Kensington-gardens, within an easy walk. The 
first honourab!e member also moved another saving 
in the miscellaneous estimates, the effect of which 
would have been, had it been carried, that half of 
certain official residences was to be painted this 


the bail required for their appearance—two in two | year, and the painting of the other half would 
thousand pounds each, and four thousand pounds | have been deferred to a further period, the houses 


of personal security, in itself worthless—implies a 
heavy offence. 


thereby keeping the College of Physicians and the 
Union Club, on the west side of ‘Trafalgar-square 


Nine out of the ten Directors implicated are in | in countenance, each balf of which building, for 


custody, or have given bail, and Mr. Cameron also 
is within the meshes of the law. ‘The estate will 
yield 10s. in the pound for the creditors, any fur- 


it is all one, is white and black alternately. 
A bill to improve the matrimonial law of Eug- 
land has descended to the Commons from the Peers 





in an imperfect state certainly—yet the best enact- | 
ment on the subject that has yet been proposed. 

The army and navy estimates have been fully 
yoted, aud the Government have determined to have 
gs short session. 

The Grand Duke Constantine of Russia visited | 
the Queen at Osborne, and remained two days; 
but he either was not invited to inspect our dock- 

s and manufactories, or he thought them | 
unworthy of a visit, for he only saw the Isle of | 
Wight—-and no military secrets exist there. The 
Grenadier company of the 93rd Regiment were 
employed as his guard of honour; and elicited the 
admiration of the Grand Duke; but the Russians 
had seen them before—when they barred the road 
into Balaklava. The 93rd Grenadiers, or the 
regiment altogether, are not likely to be kept as 
secrets where work has to be done. 

The Emperor Napoleon is said to have kept 
the secret manufactory of military missiles closed 
against his visitor from St. Petersburgh, although 
it was shown to the King of Bavaria, who arrived 
in Paris after the Grand Duke left that capital. 
In order to avoid any offence that might be felt 
in the north at this preference of a second-class 
King, to the son of a first-class Emperor, the 
Parisian press were desired to avoid any notice of 
the visit made to this “ work of secresy,” by the 
French Emperor and his second guest. Some 
parties have insisted that the visit was celebrated 
by an attempt to blow up the distinguished party 
along with the works; and that the failure ex- 
plains the secresy required from the press. The 
former seems to be the more natural explanation ; 
but the life of Napoleon III. is always in danger. 
That is the price of being an Emperor in France. 

Louis Napoleon has contrived to get over 
the elections of members to his Parliament in 
France, but it has been a tougher matter than he 
expected ; the votes in Paris ran at the rate of 
110,000 for, and 95,000 against, the Government, 
indicating a feeling of independence that may 
gather strength and be troublesome. 

An advance has been made by the French suc- 
cessfully into the farther recesses of their African 
opponents. It was attended by a battle which 
involved more loss than has occurred recently in 
French victories within the Algerine colony. 

The foreign intelligence comprises an attempt 
to assassinate the King of Naples; an effort that 
will be successful, we fear, on some day, unless 
that gentleman improve his habits. 

The intelligence from America confirms former 
reports of the defeat of Walker, and the 
rescue of Nicaragua from thie grasp of the pio- 
neer of United States filibusterism. The people 
of the Southern States have queer musical notions. 
The authorities of New Orleans neglected to pay 
for the fares up the river of one hundred 
or two hundred of Walker’s men, whom a British 
captain (Dunlop, R.N.) had conveyed free from 
Central America. The captain was compelled to 








give a bond for their fares on a river steamer, but 
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one of the New Orleans clubs repaid the money. 
When, however, General Walker, who had sur- 
rendered upon terms, virtually, with the remainder 
of his force, arrived in New Orleans, he was met 
by musical bands, playing ‘‘ See the conquering 
hero comes.” 

The extraordinary measures adopted against 
Ceutral America from the States have failed 


therefore, but, as if peace could never per- 


fectly reign in that quarter, New Granada, to 


which the Isthmus of Panama belongs, is on the 


eve of a rupture with Great Britain on one subject, 
and with the United States on another. The New 
Granadians have nothing to fear from the British 
Government, but the States would exact onerous 
conditions; if they were successful. Spain with 
all its incapacity clings like a leech to the nearly 
mortuum corpus of Mexico, and insists upon satis- 
faction for some claims real, or imaginary, upon 
that republic. 

Famine prevails in some of the United States, 
caused partly by the extreme length of the winter 
—which must have exhausted the stocks of grain 
in some places, while in others abundant supplies 
are stored. This calamity has been chiefly expe- 
rienced in the northern parts of Michigan, where 
examples of death by starvation have occurred, 
It has also reached the states of Alabama, 
Georgia, and Tenessee, where the price of food, 
dear through scarcity, has been enhanced by 
speculation. A desire to get as much as possible 
out of the slaves is the cause of the famine, 
Cotton has rated high for the last two years, and 
to increase the cultivation of it, the tillage of corn 
and wheat has been laid aside, depending entirely 
for a supply of these necessaries upon the western 
states Fortunately, the grain crops there pro- 
mise to be most abundant; but if any failure 
take place, the consequences must be fearful. 

The exhibition of works of Fine Art, at Man- 
chester, has been successful with the upper and 
middle classes of the manufacturing districts, but 
it has not, according to some parties, attracted 
the working classes in the anticipated numbers. 
We cannot tell what may have been anticipated, 
but over ten thousand visitors in one day looks 
very like success among all classes. 

The distribution of the Victoria Crosses by her 
Majesty in Hyde Park on the 26th June, was a 
brilliant spectacle closing the late war in a credit- 
able manner. The Victoria Cross will long be 
valued by the wearers, and will incite to deeds of 
heroism men, who are now only boys. It is the 
only distinction of an honorary nature opeu to all 
classes. 

An effort most respectably supported has been 
made to obtain a guarantee for the Euphrates 
Valley Railway from the Government, which we 
trust will be successful. 

Several meetings in the large towns have oc- 
curred in favour of the navigable Egyptian Canal 
and they have been promoted by the dread of a 
scarcity of cotton which has also led to some Par- 
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liamentary discussions on the slow rate at which 


the construction of Indian rails and roads progress. 

THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 
Tue Handel Festival formed the leading feature 
of London life in June. It was a rehearsal, we 
presume, of the centenary celebration proposed in 
1859, and unlike rehearsals usually, was profitable. 
The musical performers and vocalists collected by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, were more in number 
than ever were previously engaged in the execu- 
tion of Handel’s oratorios; or, indeed, of any 
music whatever in Europe. Five hundred iustru-- 
mental and two thousand vocal musicians occupied 
the orchestra, and required rather more space than, 
it is said, the largest music hall in Britain could 
give. ‘It has been said,” but of course, in error ; 
although the mere saying, from its being very 
common, conveys an idea of magnitude in the 
festival, perhaps more useful than the exact statis- 
tics in feet and inches. 

The great organ, built not precisely for this 
festival, but for the Crystal Palace, where alone 
the assemblage could have found space, occupies 
itself forty by thirty feet, weighs fifty tons, has 
two-and-twenty bellows, and far over four thou- 
sand pipes, from tubes like a quill in diameter ard 
an inch in length to others like the funnel of a 
Cunard steamer, but longer perhaps. This organ 
is the largest in the world. 

Every matter connected with the festival was 
superlative. It was the most numerously attended 
musical performance of which we have any au- 
thentic record, at least with a price attached to 
the tickets of admission. The orchestra comprised 
the largest number of persons ever associated in 
modern times for a musical purpose. The build- 
ing where both parties met is probably the largest 
and the strangest in the world. The very drum 
was the largest known drum; although that name 
scarcely couveys to common ears the idea of this 
huge buffalo’s robe. Necessarily the music of 
choristers, drum, organ, violins, and all the other 
accompaniments was louder than any other musical 
sounds in our remembrance, but not unpleasant. 
Such are the superlatives. 

Handel's oratorios can only be described by a 
musician, although, happily, they can be enjoyed 
by those who are not musicians. Their composer 
was the Shakespere of music, and has had no 
rival, although, as in the case of other great men, 
the world only discovered the full extent of his 
genius after his death. The present generation 
are innocent on that subject, for he died now 
ninety-eight years since. 

The fears entertained by many skilful persons 
that the Crystal Palace would do something or 
other to mar the harmony of the performance, 
were disappointed. We observe that credit has 
been given to the Palace for having no echo what- 
ever—very erroneously, we must say. Echo 


held its place, and replied very pleasantly indeed, 
but without reflecting any mischief that we could 
hear, or hearing could understand to be mischief. 





— 
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Farther, we have read that there was no vibration 
of the network of iron rods that support the 
galleries and roof; but that also is erroneous. The 
drum that shook the gaseliers of Exeter Hall did 
not in reality shake this Palace until “roof and 
rafters a’ did dirl’—but the strength of sound 
was quite perceptible among the iron wires on 
which Sir Joseph Paxton and his friends have been 
pleased to suspend their fellow men, with perfect 
security, we believe, to life and limb; otherwise, 
we should not have placed either the one or the 
other in any hazard, even for the sake of Handel 
aud the Sacred Harmonic Society. 

The execution of the three oratorios was per. 
fectly successful. From the professional musicians 
the highest success was reasonably expected. 
Madame Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr. Reeves, and 
all the other professional vocalists, under circum. 
stances difficult even to them, were almost certain 
of achieving professional triumphs. The arduous 
duty devolving on M. Costa was sure to be met. 
The harmonious performances of the choruses was 
a different matter, and the promoters must have 
experienced considerable anxiety on that subject. 
The two thousand five hundred members of the 
Sacred Harmonic Societies had never acted together 
until the 12th of June, when they met in Exeter 
Hall, many of them being brought from Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire. The choruses were rehearsed 
on the 13th, before an audience of five or six 
thousand persons. The oratorios of the 15th and 
17th brought together audiences of more than 


| eleven thousand, and that of the 19th, “ Israel in 





Ezypt”’ had an audience exceeding twenty thousand. 
We assume moreover that these audiences con- 
tained a larger than the ordinary proportion of 
musically educated persons. No assumption need 
to be hazarded on the statement, for it is un- 
doubtedly true. Still the performance of the 
choruses seemed to satisfy the most fastidious; 
aud to others they were very splendid, or as on 
the 13th, the first and the worst day, one Fretch 
gentleman kept repeating in his own language 
‘they were superb.” They were very pleasing too, 
as evidence of a growing taste for the practice and 
science of music in the manufacturing districts, 
and in the metropolis, among the artizan and 
operative classes. Undoubtedly the orchestra 
represented the higher grades of the working 
classes; and a large proportion of persons in 
different circumstances, but the possibility of the 
festival may be taken as good evidence of intellec- 
tual improvement; for the scientific execution of 
these oratorios implies a severe intellectual effort. 

The company formed a spectacle in_ itself 
worthy of being seen, not often to be seen, or 
likely soon to be repeated; and only possible in 
London. Two or three of the larger towns— 
Liverpool, Glasgow, or Manchester, might have 
furnished a similar audience in evenings, but not 
in the mornings. The enthusiasm for business 
would have overcome that for music, and a similar 
audience is only possible in London; and there 
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only at the Sydenham Palace. The area of the 
ye compartment of that building allows space 
enough with its galleries for the display of twenty 
thousand persons without crowding or incon- 
yenience. From its galleries the vast area re- 

sembled a chequered board, with the black spots 
rather in a minority ; but the deep silence of this 
multitude as the notes of a solo singer seemed to 
occupy the entire space, and wandered clear and 
distinct into every corner of this palatial frame- 
work, was an element of solemnity not equalled by 
the storms of sweet sounds that threatened the 
abstraction of the gossamer-looking tenement, and 
the conveyance of all whom it contained on the 
wings of song away from this often unmusical 
world. 

The festival has led to discussions respecting 
the propriety of oratorios, or the use of certain 
portions of Scripture, in a secondary manner, the 
music being the primary element. At one time, 
we believe, that proposals were made to produce 
these oratorios on the stage, aud we think that 
they were even carried into practice, and very 
properly suppressed ; but the chaunting or singing 
of these words need not be regarded as many 
wish it to be regarded, as their profanation, unless 
in the same sense that they may be profaned iu 
every attempt to cultivate sacred music; in cathe- 
dral services ; or, indeed, in any services. Those 
who sing them may not be impressed with their 
meaning; that has been true of thousands who 
have read them. Certainly, on the 17th of June, 
when the Queen and Court aitended the Palace, 
we could not think that the closing hymn, sung 
with that great audience standing, was likely to 
produce the slightest evil to the mind of any 
person unacquainted with the hundredth psalm, or 
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could resemble profanation to those in whose 
minds the strains were “ familiar as household 
words,” 

The festival, in a pecuniary sense, has also been 
successful. The profits are said to have equalled 
ten thousand pounds, and as the expenditure must 
have been very great, it is pleasing to find out 
for those who have provided the edifice 
and grounds at Sydenham, that one means of 
aiding in remunerating them has been found, un- 
connected with anything false in taste, or mere- 
tricious in principle. 

The exterior of the Palace might, by the way, 
be improved during our bright and sunny summer, 
by a little deeper shading of tints. At present it 
is too glaring and white, and even painful. Nature 
has shown painters the colours proper for any 
large surface; and as there must always be a con- 
siderably dazzling result produced by a glass house 
on weak eyes, every opportunity of relieving it by 
blue or green shading, should be improved. Even 
the terrace, and all connected therewith, is pain- 
fully white ; and it would have been more artistic 
and natural, and therefore wiser, to have sur- 
rounded the “ walls” of glass with a belt of green, 
deep and verdant, and removed the terraced walk, 
if one was necessary, to a farther distance from the 
palace. 

The charm of the Sydenham palace will consist 
always, during the summer, in its undulating and 
varied grounds; but the original soil evidently 
consists of a stiff clay, and the surface was 
eracked and dry even in the middle of Jane. The 
means of irrigation at the disposal of the managers 
should prevent these refts in the grass, and clothe 
their grounds with a richer green than always 
prevails there. 
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Wayside Fancies. 
nip. London: Edward Moxon, Pp. 271. 
Tus is a mixed volume of prose and verse, and 
the very book for those who are on their way to 
the sea-side and will not know what to do with 
themselves in three days hence. The authoress, 
Mrs. Broderip, is a daughter of the late Thomas 


Hood, and she preserves the genius of the father. | 
A marked resemblance exists between her style 


and that in which he wrote some of his more cele- 

brated productions. The tone of thought influ- 

ences style, and Mrs. Broderip may thus insensibly 
follow that vein of thinking and way of writing to 
which she is naturally attached, from obvious 
reasons. It is a very good attachment to form, 
for the style is beautiful and often the purpose for 
which it was employed was useful to society. The 
“ Wayside Fancies” are light essays interspersed 
with very pretty verses. Poetry and prose are em- 


By Frances Freevone Brope- | 
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ployed generally in dealing with some matter that 
needs improvement, and the energy of the father 
is traceable in the lighter hand, if not less earnest 
heart, of the daughter. There is the same sympathy 
with distress that might be removed, and after all 
that can be said against them, ignorance and vice 
are distresses. 


The following verse contains a pretty idea :— 


Bear with me, Edward, for these relies tell 

My real life’s story—all beyond are but 

The chronicle of glittering dust and clay. 

Life is made up of love; with it, a dream 

Of fairy beauty; and without it, dark, 

And lone, and dreary, as a winter’s aight. 

What are life’s honours—pomp, ambition, wealth ? 
Either the means to minister to love, 

Or the despair that cloaks its wants and loss: 
The single passion that survives the grave, 

The tie between the unseen world and this, 
That, purified from earth, shall reign im heaven. 
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What is a Bird. By Mas. Waicny. Loudon: 

Jarrold and Sands, 1 Vol., Pp. 321. 
Some authors ask strange questions. What is a 
bird? Of course everybody has seen a bird who 
has seen a bush or a tree, and knows everything 
concerning birds, too. Many persons may think 
so, and when they have read Mrs. Wright’s little 
book, discover that they were quite mistaken. 
contains a large amount of information very prettily 
told, in language comprehensible by the non- 
scientific, and that is a very great advantage. It 
is also a good guide for the young into natural 
religion, in a style of which the following is a fair 
illustration :— 


Observe too, how well a love of company and of loneliness 
are blended in the nature of the heron; no creature more 
dependent upon the society of its friends daring the nesting 
season, than this bird; twenty, thirty, and even eighty nests 
have heen counted on one tree. Yet no one more given up 
to business than the heron in its solitary pond, when duty 
calls its there. How remarkable! that such a sociable 
bird should be willing to spend its long days by itself! but 
this was a necessity for it, as an angler. 

In the form of the heron, we see clearly the why and the 
wherefore of its sole construction. Had an order been 
passed in the great workshop of nature, for a fly-slayer to be 
prepared on the best pri: ciples, could anything have been 
imagined better than the swallow? And when a quiet 
feeder on fish was required, what improvement could have 
been made on the heron ? 

We clearly see by instances such as these, that the mighty 
artificer of nature did not coustruct a great variety of birds, 
and then turn them Joose to eat anything that came in their 
way; but having made the earth to teem with a wonderful 
variety of food, He gave to the feathered tribes remarkable 
instincts, He haa given in unerring skill, bodies fitted for 
the work assigned them. Facts like these, teach us there is 
a lawgiver, who rules the world. 


The book has a number of engravings very well 
calculated to aid the public in ascertaing “ What 
is a bird ?” 


Our College. Leaves from an Undergraduate’s 

Note Book. London: G. Earle. 1 vol. p. 430. 
Tuts book consisists of sketches from Cambridge 
society—and if the undergraduate speaks truly it 
is in a very mottled state,—the bad on the whole 
prevailing. The sketches are pleasantly written 
and may help some Cambridge men through the 
vacation. The writer possesses the light style 
very common in and necessery for sketching. 
Upon one occasion he went to see a notable execu- 
tion in the south of London, and he spent the first 
part of the night, before the morning, in a coffee 
room. 
to anything that we could quote. 

Notwithstanding the melancholy associations which 
group themselves around that evening, I connot help smiling 
as I recal to mind, the odd kind of conversation which we 
held together, in that low, sanded coffee-roomn. Alchemy, 
astronomy, mysticism, second sight, prophecy—these, and 
the subjects into which Hayley, as usual, contrived to plunge 
us, and I was perfectly bewildered at the amount of his 
reading and information, in such obsolete fields of inquiry. 
It appeared to me that one half of the pains which he had 
devoted to these dead branches of the tree of learning, 
would, if properly directed, have made him one of the most 
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His pencillings of the company are equal | 
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proficient scholars of his time. Sunken tomes, which Only 
rise to the surface in the pages of some writer of the middie 
ages, were to him as familiar, as is to the periodical critic 
the literature of the present day. Daust-enshrouded trea. 
tises, which the catalogues of the British Museam may per. 
haps even forget to register, were stamped apon his recollec. 
tion in indelible characters. His mind, like the Frankenstein 
of the novellist, seemed to be built up of fragments drawg 
from a charnel-house. I remember his reciting to me, 
amongst other curious passages, two extracts from his 
favourite writers, which particularly strack me. One wag 
from an edition of Nostradamus published at Treves, and is 
remarkable if authentic, since it contains a clear prophecy 
of all the leading events which have befallen a neighbouring 
country, since the appearance of the first Napoleon. The 
other was from an old book entitled “ De flactibus mystica 
navis,” and giving a similar, though less detailed account of 
the revolutions of the present century. As my friend slowly 
recited these passages, with his dark hair hanging dishevelled 
over his forehead, and his eye staring into vacancy—like 
a pythoness imbued with the oracalar response. [ could 
not help smiling at the uncongevial nature of the scene, by 
which we were surrounded. It seemed impossible that any 
one could have seriously sought for the philosopher’s stone, 
now that these blazing gas-lights shine so brightly upon the 
railway time-tables, which decorated the walls of the room, 
and all the ghosts, wraiths, fiends, and spiritual apparitions 
of my friend’s collection, seemed, as it were, smothered for 
ever beneath the vast leaves of the majestic Times, which 
lay outstretched on the mahogany table before us. At 
length, the hands of the clock pointing to the figure one, 
recalled us to the events of real life. 


The friends had paid for accommodation§ to 
witness the last moments at a convenient window, 
and as they had given their money liberally after 
the fashion of undergraduates who never earned 
any, the landlord invited them to supper with his 
other friends who sat free. The character of the 
company is literally photographed :— 

The position of the guests soon oozed out in the course of 
conversation. An elderly lady, the relict of some small river 
functionary, from Wapping, a tradesman and his wife from 
Bermondsey, and two young men connected in some way 
with the docks; such were some of the ingredients of the 
party. That they were not stopping in the house was im- 
mediately obvious, the fact evidently being, that they had 
stepped over in their Sunday best, for the express purpose of 
witnessing the execation. IfI have alluded to this little 
episode, it is because it made a deep impression on me at 
the time. I do not indeed, know whether such a gathering 
did not jar upon the feelings more than any sight which I 
had witnessed outside the doors. The pale artizan—the 
drunken sailor—the gin-besotted virago with her troop of 
squallid children—or even the dissolute man of fashion pre- 
paring to contemplate the death agony through an opera- 
glass—these were characters which seemed, as it were, to 
be apposite to the scene, and to fit in with it. But the 
calm premeditation of this little family party —the sitting 
down to enjoy everything in a cool unflurried fashion—the 
tea and the toast—the false fronts and silk dresses of the 
women—the glistening stocks of the men—there was some- 
thing in all these accessories, at once grotesque and reévolt- 
ing, and which made me long, at the moment, for the pen of 
a Fielding or a Dickens, in order that I might do justice 
to it. 


The truth probably is, that the under-graduates 
had got among the company for whose advantage 
such spectacles are provided. 
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Tas is an American tale, of common materials, 

we suppose, in this hard, common-place world ; 

although the results may be a little out of the 


. Jane ARTHUR, 


ordinary ruu. It is the story of a married life, 
betweea a man of business, who thought himself 
very clever, and had a strong opinion of himself 
and his house—an American Dombey, and a clever 
and rather fiery woman. A contest, of course, 
arose for precedence in small matters, which a 
husband, who wants to live quietly, should 
always avoid, But John Hardy tolerated no rival 
near his throne, and Jane Hardy became insane. 
She was cured by the attention of their daughter. 
A tale of this nature does not allow extracts ; but, 
when after some years of a better life, Jane 
Hardy was near to death, she propounds a curious 
theory, which may be quoted :— , 


“ We shall speedily meet again,” said the husband, as he 
sat alone with her, holding her small shadowy hand in his, 
jast as the twilight began to draw its dusky curtains around 
them. His voice trembled; for he had spoken in answer to 
her remark that, in a very little while, sie must pass 
away. 

“I know not how that may be,” she said, very quietly, 
aod fising her large, glittering eyes upon his face. “In the 
world to which I am going, the laws of association are not 
as the laws of this world, John.” 

“Oh, Jane! what am I to understand by this ?” 
was grief in the tones of his voice. 

“Only,” she replied, “ that, in the life to come, spiritual 
qualities conjoin. They will be near each other who are 
alike, and those distant from each other who are unlike, in 
their life and their affections. The attraction or repulsion 
will be mutual. But God alone koows our internal states, 
by which the future is determined. If it is well with us as 
to these we need have no concern.” 

Mr. Hardy felt the words of his wife like sharp thrusts 
of glittering steel. Howcalmly she spoke! Whata placid 
—almost angelic—expression was in her countenance as 
she talked of the laws of conjunction and dissociation in the 
future life— laws which, if they really prevailed, would hold 
them apart forever! ‘I know not how that may be. In 
the world to which I am going, the laws of association are 
not as the laws of this world.” Such was her calm, even- 
toned answer to his almost tearfully uttered assurance of a 
meeting after death. It was thus she removed from under 
his feet the frail support on which they rested as the waters 
of sorrow began to roar around him. He covered his face 
with his hands, and sat sileut for many minutes, 

“Can you not forgive me the pastP Oh, Jane! If, 
through blind error, I wronged you once, have I not sought 
in all possible ways to make atonement ?’* Mr. Hardy looked 
up and spoke with a sudden energy. 

A shadow dimmed the face of his wife, and tears sprung 
to her eyes, 

“We have both seed of forgiveness Joho,” she replied ; 
“T, perhaps, most of all. We cannot conceal from ourselves, 
if we would, that the current of our lives did not run 
smoothly at the beginning, nor for a long time afterwards. 
The cords that bound us together were not silken and light 
as gossamer to bear, but heavy and galling as links of iron. 
{ blame myself in many things. I was not a true, self- 
forgetting, loving wife to you, John. I did not make your 
home a’ happy one. I straggled, and fretted, and made my- 
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self wretched, when I should have thought of your comfort, 
and striven, in fulfilment of my marriage vows, to make you 
happy.” 

“Dear Jane! say no more. Your words pierce me like 
Mr. Hardy laid a finger upon her lips. “Oh, if 
the scales had sooner fallen from mine eyes !” 

“ If I had helped you to remove them,” said Mrs. Hardy, 
almost mournfully, “ both would have suffered less. But I 
was young and weak from years of indulgence by the ten- 
derest of fathers. I did not comprehend your wants and 
wishes, and you did not understand me. 1 never meant to 
act in opposition, and never did, wilfully and perversely. I 
never intended to give you pain. But I could not hide all 
signs of anguish, when your words were accusations. Nor 
could I always look smiling and cheerful when my heart was 
aching. I say this pow only that you may do me justice ih 
your thoughts ; for I would rot have you think of me, after 
I am gone, as one who designedly, and for the purpose of 
gratifying an evil purpose, made the home cheerless which 
she had promised to fill with sunlight. God gave me power 
afterwards to rise above the weakness of my nature; and I 
was able to be to you, my husband, all that I desired to be 
from the beginning. * * * * Bat the past is past, 
and I would turn to it only for justice, not in order to 
wound. Forgive me for what I have now said, if it has 
given you any pain. I cannot, in parting with you, perhaps 
for ever, leave on your mind the impression that I ever 
meant to be anything but a true wife.” 

“For ever, Jane! For ever! Oh, do not say that word! 
Let me hear your lips recall it !” And Mr. Hardy bent over 
her with a countenance full of anguish. 

“In this world, where hearts are hidden things, and 
woman must believe where she cannot see—must take loving 
words and acts in full confidence that they are true words 
and acts—it too oftén happens, that her lot is one of wretch- 
edness. The fair exterior of manhood, so attractive in her 
eyes, often proves to bea false exterior. She finds nothing 
in his affection or his principles with which she can truly 
harmonise; and, though she may live with him dutifully, 
and even in some appearance of Jove, yet is there no 
true union of the heart—no marriage in the higher sense.” 

“With such death is an eternal disjunction. How 
could it be otherwise in a world where similitade conjoins, 
and dissimilitude separates? And this law of attraction and 
repulsion, my husband,” continued Mrs. Hardy, speaking very 
earnestly, “is a merciful law. If there is an error here, it 
will not be perpetaated when we pass up higher. Of one 
thing we may be certain; the quality of our spiritual life in 
this world, will determine our associations in the life beyond ; 
and in heaven we shall desire none other.” 

Mr. Hardy had bowed his head while she was speaking. 
It was some moments before he looked up. When he did 
so, his face was paler, his eyes were heavy, and his counte- 
nance wore a drooping aspect. What sharp arrows of con- 
viction were in the words which had been spoken by his 
wife! Steadily he gazed into her face, wonderingly and 
sorrowfully, while every moment the conviction grew stronger 
that their separation was likely to be an eternal one ;—that 
her pure spirit would ascend higher than he ever could, 
and claim companionship with spirits of more godlike 
nature. 


‘This idea may be more poetical than real. We 
know that the bad will be separated from others 
of a different character, and that is all we do 
know. It gives us no reason to expect a division 
of the latter into parties formed of similitudes, 
but as it is a favourite idea with American writers 
we have copied the passage. 
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THE LADY MARY SINGLETON 
Dizp at her house, Carzon-street, Mayfair, Londoa, on the 
26th May, in the 88th year of her age. 

It has fallen to our lot in each of the last two months, to 
record the decease of some important link between the 
present and the past generation; this also is not to 
form an exception to its predecessor. 
lady was the sole representative of one of the most 


honoured names in history, and of whom history is now the | 
sole memorial, brought as it is before ourselves by statues | 


erected to him, by a grateful people, to whose exertions they 
are so much indebted for a peaceful possession of the richest 
empire of the globe. 

The Lady Mary Singleton was the only daughter of the 
great Marguis Cornwallis, who was raised to that dignity 
for his government of India. Her ladyship and her brother 
were his sole children. The son died in 1823, having sur- 
vived his father eighteen years. By his death, the higher 
title became extinct; the other honours then descended to 
his father’s brother, at whose decease they also lapsed. The 
name of Cornwallis is now lost, and the ouly descendants 
remaining are the nieces of this lady, the daughters of the 
second Marquis. 

Her ladyship, at the early age of sixteen, married Mark 
Singleton, Esq., whom she survived many years. 


SIR WILLIAM LEWIS HERRIES. 


Tuts gallant officer died on the $rd alt., at his house, in 
Bolton-street, Picesdilly, London. 

He was the second son of the late Colonel Herries, so 
well known, years since, by his activity and zeal in raising 
and disciplining the Volunteers in the early part of the 
French Revolutionary war ; and for which he was deservedly 
distinguished upon many occasions, by his late Majesty, 
George the Third. Animated by the example of his father, 
Sir W. L. Herries joined the regular army in 1801, and 
from that period was engaged in active services, among the 
more prominent of which were the expeditions to Buenos 
Ayres and Walcheren, and the Siege of Flushing. During 
the Spanish campaign he was present, among other affairs, 
at the Battle of Vittoria, the Passage of the Bidassoa, the 
Siege of San Sebastian, and at the sortie from Bayonne. 
At the last, his active service was brought to a close by the 
loss of a leg, in his daring attempt to rescue Sir John Hope. 
The horse of that commander being wounded fell with his 
rider, when Sir William Lewis and the present Major- 

, General Moore, rashed through a tremendously heavy fire to 
save him, but before that could be accomplished, both were 
wounded, and all three made prisoners. He was subse- 
quently employed as Quartermaster-General in the Ionian 
Islands, as Comptroller of Army Accounts, and as a Com- 
missioner of the Board of Audit, and retired only in 1854. 
In addition to his military rank he was C.B., K.C.H., and 
Colonel of the 68th Foot. 





THE EARL OF LISMORE. 


Diep at his seat, Shanbally Castle, Clogheen, Tipperary, in 
the 81st year of his age, Cornelius O’Callaghan, Baron, and 
Viscount Lismore in the peerage of Ireland, and Baron of 
the United Kingdom ; the last dating from 1838. 

The deceased peer was the representative of one of the 
most ancient families in Treland, being lineally descended 
from the old princes of Munster. In the latter part of the 


sixteenth century his family was located in the Castle of 
Drumonier, with a very large landed property. 

Until the infirmity of age prevented him, few peers were 
more regular attendants upon the duties of parliament, in 
which he was conspicuous for his liberal and beneficent 
views. 
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| In 1808 his lordship married the Lady Lleanor, the 
youngest daughter of the seventeenth Earl of Ormonde. 
They had four children, three sons and one daughter. Two 
of these only survived, namely, the third son and the 
| danghter. The former of these, the Hon. George Ponsonby, 
| succeeds to the titles and estates. 


ADMIRAL BOWEN, 


| Drep at Southampton on the 17th June, in his 90th year 
| of his age. 

This distinguished officer entered the navy at an early age, 
| and before he was fourteen, had assisted at the desperate 
encounter between the Phoenix and the Resolute, when the 
latter was captured, though carrying ten more guns than 
her opponent. At seventeen he hai obtained his commis. 
sion as lieutenant, and in 1801, received a gold medal for 
his gallantry when in command of his ship’s launch, the 
Flora, at the landing of the expedition in Egypt. In 1802, 
he was made commander, and in that capacity, did much 
service on the coasts of France and Holland. When in 
command of the Orestes, armed with fourteen guns, among 
other exploits, he captured two armed schuyts, and engaged 
a praam of eighteen guns, bearing the flag of a rear-admiral, 
in the presence of a flotilla consisting of thirty sail. In 
1805, his ship unfortunately grounded off Gravelines, and 
he was compelled to destroy her, to prevent her falling 
into possession of the enemy. His services were, however, 
so fully appreciated, that he was presented with his com. 
mission as captain at the commencement of the following 
year. From that time, to the conclusion of the war, his 
career was most active, both off the French and the American 
coasts, where he seriously damaged the enemy, both by 
seaand land. After being thirty-eight years afloat, he re- 
tired from active life, and was rewarded with a good service 
pension of £300 per annum; passing successively throagh 
the intermediate steps he attained the rank of Admiral of 


the Blue. 





DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
Durine the last month English literature and politics, 
have experienced a severe loss in the death of Douglas 
Jerrold, to whom two of our contributors refer in this No. 
and therefore we have deferred any other notice of pis 
numerous writings. 





GEORGE BKIMLEY, ESQ., M.A. 


At Cambridge, on the 22th of May, in his 37th year, 
George Brimley, Esq., Librarian of Trinity College. 

Thus early has terminated the life of one of the most 
promising scholars of the day. A native of the town of 
Cambridge, in which his father holds a high position, he 
was, perhaps, but comparatively little known by name be- 
youd his own immediate circle, and the university, to which 
he bade fair to become a very bright ornament. But to 
many of the metropolitan literary men he was well known 
and admired, not only for his scholarship, and the great 
extent of his acquirements, but also for his critical acamen, 
and pure and finished style of composition, which was re- 
markable for its perspicuity, and compactness, thongh 
wholly free from obscurity. 

His only avowed publication, is an essay upon Tennyson, 
in the first volume of the Cambridge Essays, but it is to be 
hoped for the sake of literature, that his similar works upon 
several of our great authors, and his papers upon other sub- 
jects will be collected and published, and they will make no 





small addition to the standard authorities in the various 
branches of philosophy, science, and poetry. 
















